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CORPORATE PROFILE 


Tandy Corporation, througn its chain of Radio Shack® 
outiets, is one of the world’s leading distributors of 
technology to electronics consumers. 

Tandy/Radio Shack has the largest number of retail 
electronics outlets in the world. Through more than 
5,700 company-owned retail stores and 3,000 
dealer/franchise outlets, Tandy distributes a broad 
product line. The 1984 Radio Shack-U.S. catalog 
features 2,625 non-computer items pius 396 products 
from the full line of microcomputers, peripherals and 
accessories. Aucio equipment, radios, magnetic 
audio and video tape, antennas, telephones and 
accessories, security devices, calculators, ciocks, 
toys, pagers, citizens band radios, scanners, 
electronic parts, test equipment and the TRS-80® 
line of microcomputers are part of the diverse 
merchandise offered by Radio Shack. Fifty-four Radio 
Shack-U.S. service centers provide service for 
products solid by Radio Shack. 

Tandy/Radio Shack has played a major role in the 
development of the microcomputer market. The Radio 
Shack-U.S. computer catalog for 1984 contains more 
than 700 items. The computer customer is offered 
specialized assistance in more than 1,275 Computer 


Centers and Pius Computer Centers worldwide. There 
are 247 special service facilities throughout the United 
States to service microcomputer and peripheral 
equipment. 

Based on consumer response to the four Radio 
Shack Telephone Centers opened during fiscal 1983, 
Tandy/Radio Shack has announced plans to open 
additional full-line Telephone Centers and add 
Telephone Centers to selected Radio Shack Computer 
Centers. Each of these stores will offer consumer and 
business telephone equipment with emphasis on 
telephone systems with two to 16 incoming lines. Full 
maintenance facilities and staff technicians to install 
telephone systems and equioment will be provided at 
each Radio Shack Telephone Center. 

Tandy'’s manufacturing capabilities allow the 
Company to respond guickly to changes in market 
conditions and technology. Tandy owns 29 factories in 
the United States, Asia and Canada. A manufacturing 
joint venture with Matra SA produces microcomputers 
in France for the European market. Approximately 
40% of the items in the Radio Shack product line are 
manufactured, assembled or packaged in these 
plants. 


YearEnded June 3000 98S 1982 % Change FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


Net sales ($000) 20... 0 ee $2,475,188 2.032.555 +22 
Net income ($000)... 0.000000 000 ee, $278,521 $224,085 +24 
Net income per average common snare................ $2.67 D214 +23 
Return on average stockholders’ equity ................ 28.8% Ge. 10 
Average common shares outstanding (000) ............. 104,335 103,395 

Working capital (O00)... 6. ee, $977,199 $715,863 

COMUCMIET ONG 5 aoa eo oe oe Ones dad ee oes eee 4.42 to 1 4.07 to 1 

Retail sales outlets 2. 2.200 8,868 ataibe. 
Stockholders and nominees ......0......0.. 00000008. 41,810 44 347 

NET SALES (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) NET INCOME (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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52, Foreign Currency Translation. Prices of common stock are 
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DEAR FELLOW STOCKHOLDERS 


Our 24.3% increase in net income on a sales In- 
crease of 21.8% boosted our net income as a percent 
of sales to a record 11.3%. This was achieved by the 
strong performance of our North American opera- 
tions, even though we had a significant reduction in 
foreign earnings. 

The coming year will be one of both opportunity and 
challenge. The opportunities are nighlighied by the 
continued growth of the microcomputer Ousiness, the 
ongaing development of the telephone business and 
the strengthening of the economy. Tne challenges are 
great because of the competition in the computer 
business, the unorecedented orice reductions across 
most of our line and the strengthening of tne dollar 
against foreign currencies in our international 
operations. 

We participate in the microcomputer industry in a 
unique way as both a retailer and a manufacturer. It 
gives us nol only the opportunity to monitor retail sales 
directly as a manufacturer, but it also gives us tne 
opportunity to balance and promote inventories ac- 
cording to our needs. The good news is our unit sales 
continue to grow at an excellent rate. But, the selling 
prices have been significantly reduced due to reduced 
costs and competition. The trend toward improving 
oricefoerformance will continue throughout 1984. 
We hope that our broad performance-improved, 
cost-reduced product line, complemented by 
manutacturer-supported software, training and ser- 
vice will keep us very competitive in the marketplace. 
Clearly, we do not sel just nardware. We offer an 
excellent support package. It is our goal to continue 
strong hardware and software develooment efforts to 
make our line the most complete so we can offer our 
customers the models that meet their needs. Our new- 
est introduction Is a portable version of our best-selling 
TRS-80® Mode! 4. This new model combines excellent 
orice/performance, attractive styling and portability in 
a very compact cabinet. 

The most innovative computer in our line is the 
“cover girl’ for the annual report. The TRS-80 


Model 100 combines portable usability, aoplications 
software and easy communications in a powerful 
combination that is possibly the most “user-friendly” 
machine in the market today. Our TRS-80 Color Com- 
puter for the home and education markets continues 
to receive high ratings for its software, performance 
and expandability in a section of the market where 
more consideration is sometimes given to price than 
utility. So, whether the customer is interested in a 
$10,000 multi-terminal, multi-user system or the latest 
pocket computer at $69.95, Radio Shack® has a com- 
plete line for the customer to choose from. Our goal in 
the microcomputer industry is the Same as cur goal for 
our whole business—profitable growth. 

The teleohone industry continues in transition as we 
continue to develop our marketing philosophy. Federal 
Judge Greene, who presided over the AT&T anti-trust 
case and then insured that tne AT&T and Justice De- 
partment settlement would be in the best interest of 
ihe consumer and would create a free marketolace, 
has set the stage for a highly competitive telecommu- 
nications industry. The competitiveness of the industry 
was significantly ennanced as the ominous threat of 
defacto cross subsidization through adveriising was 
lessened dy placing restrictions on the use of the Bell® 
name. The publicity surrounding the settlement did 
more to build user awareness that telecommunica- 
tions is now an open industry than any other single 
factor. We are already seeing the results of telephone 
equipment being provided by a large number of 
suppoliers—lower prices to the consumer. 

While our regular Radio Shack stores have our 
usual wide assortment of telephones, dialers, amplifi- 
ers and accessories, we are also experimenting with 
tne telephone systems business as well. Four stores 
specializing in key systems for small businesses were 
opened during the latter part of fiscal year 1983. We 
will open 21 more of these stores either individually or 
In combination with Computer Centers during the first 
half of fiscal year 1984. It’s our goal to develop an 
effective formula for the sale of small systems—a 


niche that may have limited appeal to other retailers. 
Our concept includes well-displayed, easy-to- 
demonstrate systems in a professional, out retail/ 
showroom environment. These Telephone Centers 
offer equipment sales, training, installation and contin- 
uing service. Looking to the future, we anticipate 
phone systems may become common residential 
items as well. 

During the last six months, as the economy has 
repounced, we’ve seen improvements in the tradi- 
lianal parts of our business. This type of balanced 
growth builds a less volatile base than we saw In orior 
periods [hat were heavily dependent on the computer. 
Most of our recent computer introductions, the new 
video products, the ielepnones and pocket pagers give 
us the opportunity for a continuing increase in volume 
per location in all our stores. 

The 1984 U.S. Radio Shack catalog contains more 
than 350 price reductions on continuing producis. This 
‘5 the largest number of reductions we nave offered in 
recent years. These reductions are a function of tech- 
nology, the world economy and the strong U.S. dollar. 
The consumer will certainly benefit and respond io 


inese reductions, bul it does require excellent in- 
creases in unit sales to maintain our momentum in 
dollar sales grow'h Our marketing strategy hopefully 
will meet the challenge 

Retall operations outside North America have been 
significantly impacted by relatively weak foreign 


economies and the continuing strength of the U.S. 
dollar The factors that we can control, expenses and 
inventories, are being controlled. These slow foreign 
aconamies and a strong U.S. dollar will continue to 
adversely impact sales comparisons and gross mar- 


gins. Since these problems are considered to be tem- 
porary, we'll continue to add new stores but at a 
somewhat lower rate. 

We have contracted to acquire O'Sullivan Indus- 
tries, Inc., a Subsidiary of Conroy, tnc., for $97,500,000 


cash, effective August 21, 1983. This ourchase is sub- 
act 1o a number of conditions and will not be closed 


until all conditions have been met. O'Sullivan is a lead- 
ing manufacturer of consumer electronic stands, 
racks, desks and accessories. This transaction meets 
our criteria of complementary operating results, 
growth and synergy with our existing business. It will 
be operated very similar to our Memtek Products divi- 
sion which contributed nicely to sales and profits this 
year. These companies maintain their own organiza- 
tions, trade names, customers and products. We will 
continue to look for opportunities to strengthen your 
Company with acquisitions in technology and distribu- 
tion that we know and understand. 

The ensuing pages of this annual report contain 
comments by key merchandising and operational 
executives. | think their message is very clear—we 
are continuing to build Tandy’s Ousiness on the strong 
fundamenials that nave yielded extraordinary operat- 
ing results for a retailer in one of the most competitve 
segments of the retail industry. Our basic philosophies 
of private label merchandising, strong promotion par- 
ticularly through direct mail advertising, convenient 
locations, vertical integration and the institutionaliza- 
tion of individual entrepreneurshio truly make Tandy 
and Radio Shack unique. 

Whatever tne challenge or opportunity—we look 
forward to 1984! 


hey Mache 


John V. Roacn 
Chairman of the Boara, 
Chief Executive Officer 
and President 


Overview of the Market 


The consumer electronics business in the United 
States represented an eslimated $20 billion dollars in 
retail volume this past year. The major ingredient attrio- 
utable to this success is the nigh degree of innovation 
and continuing supply of new and affordable products 
for everyday living. Our business, while dominated dy 
the computer during the recession of the past year, 
has shown comfortable growth or at least break-even 
sales in nearly all ‘traditional’ categories. 

A series of recent industry surveys claim that sales 
of home entertainment equioment will continually es- 
calate during the 1980s and into the 1990s. Significant 
gains are expected, according to these surveys, for 
audio components, speakers, amplifiers, receivers 
and microonones. This portion of our business nas 
been showing overall absolute dollar gains botn last 
year and this year. The introduction of the digital audio 
disc has not and probably will not make any significant 
change in audio component sales. Once the initial, 
perhaps 100,000, audiopniles purchase the equip- 
ment at the $800 to $1,000 price range, the sales will 
probably slow down until the equipment drops in price. 
AM stereo has had zero impact on the audio market 
due to the confusion of five FCC approved transmis- 
sion standards plus tne fact that there is really little or 
no need for AM stereo. The possible market was auto- 
motive; however, most of the automotive manufactur- 
ers have chosen to ignore It. 

Auto stereo has continued a pattern of steady 
growth bath industry-wise and for us. We are exper 
encing significant increases in tne number of consum- 
ers who are purchasing their own auto stereo 
equipment and installing it themselves. There has also 
been a marked increase in the number of people who 
are upgrading their automotive soeakers on a do-it- 
yourself basis. 

Audio tape equipment sales are very steady and 
consistent. Heretofore, costly features such as logic- 
controlled transports, auto-reverse mechanisms and 
noise reduction devices that improve tape listening are 
now available at lower prices than ever before. Blank 


audio cassette sales continue to rise with an empnasis 
towards new improved ferric and chrome formulations 
as well as high-performance metal tape. Cansumer 
taste in the tape equipment category is constantly 
going through a state of flux—tfrom large portables to 
mini-stereos to so-called convertibie home/portable 
products. The merchandise changes but the total vol- 
ume and consumer interest continue fo rise. 

Microprocessor memories and electronic tuning at 
the touch of a finger are making our audio products 
friendlier and easier to use as are remote control and 
microprocessor programming. Obviously | am ooti- 
mistic about the audio business. We are a nation in 
which music is an integral part of our lives and | see no 
reason for this to diminish in years to come. 

How many times have we heard ihat the radio—a 
62-year old consumer product—would die as a result 
of the introduction of TV? The Electronic Industries 
Association (EIA) figures indicate that a total of 40 
million gportadle and home radios were sald this year. 
some of tne AM/FM radio dollars will certainly shift to 
personal portables or to a combination of cassettes 
and radio; however, the proof is there —the portable is 
a permanent part of tne consumer indusiry. People 
want news and music wherever they go. We do fore- 
see continued growth in the area of Scanning radios, 
1.e., those radios used for monitoring of the public 
service bands. We also look forward to a proliferation 
of high-performance portable shortwave radios tor in- 
ternational traveling. Innovation has certainly in- 
creased the demand for a wide range of new and 
specialized preducis. 

Video has become the buzz word that connotes the 
transformation of the American home and lifestyle. 
The conventional TV set served one purpose—to re- 
ceive broadcast programs. Cable TV now has added 
up to 100 additional channels and pay-TV is adding 
even more. The TV screen has become an all-purpose 
display device for video games, video cassette record- 
ers and video discs. Home computers utilize the same 
TV display for home education, management and 


game programs. 

We are working closely with companies in the direct 
satellite broadcasting area to determine if we could 
provide and/or sell equipment to the user—if a busi- 
ness develops. Af some point in the not-too-distant 
fulure, stereo TV will become a reality. The require- 
ments of new equipment and accessories represent 
an extraordinary growth area for us. 

Programmable video games certainly made an im- 
pact on our industry and contributed to the accep- 
tance and growth of home computers. | frankly believe 
that the programmable game will be a relic of the past 
as prices of home computers continue to fall and more 
and more people come to realize that the computer is 
more thana ‘“‘game machine.” The home computer is 
a practical household tool and can be used for word 
processing, electronic filing, home management and 
as an extraordinary educational aid. The consumer is 
rapidly becoming familiar with the use of additional 
disk drives, printers, graphics tablets and modems. A 
continuous flow of new game entertainment and edu- 
cational and home management programs will provide 
continued growth of the software market. The multiple 
uses of microcomputers in business and education 
and the distribution and support services that go along 
with them will be covered in subsequent pages of this 
report. You will recognize that we are committed to 
Maintaining strong industry position in every aspect of 
the microcomputer market. 

The consumer electronics industry has coined the 
phrase “personal electronics” to cover the myriad of 
products that resulted from advances in integrated 
circuit technology. Products that range from electronic 
watches and clocks to calculators to security products 
and to electronic toys are capturing tne imagination of 
the consuming public. The technology of the ’80s is 
providing a greater selection of new and interesting, 
relatively low-cost, affordable products than ever be- 
fore in the history of our industry. This flow of products 
will continue for years to come. 

Another major consumer growth area is telecom- 


munications. The AT&T suit was a major contributor to 
tne public's awareness and realization of owning one's 
own telephones, telephone answering equipment, 
dialers and better telephone accessories. Cordiess 
telephone sales have doubled and will redouble again 
as they remain the leading new product in the burgeon- 
ing home telephone market. Affordable electronic tele- 
ohone systems for residential and commercial uses 
are now appearing on the market with a wide array of 
desirable features that in past years were only availa- 
ble on very expensive systems leased by the tele- 
ohone companies. Other ventures into this huge 
growth area are covered in subsequent pages of this 
annual report. We have ventured, with some degree of 
success, into personal pocket pagers and are attempt- 
ing to make this product a mass-market consumer 
item as well as trying to provide a low-cost system for 
business. We have developed a relationship with the 
radio common carriers that will give us the experience 
to deal with the possibility of getting into cellular mobile 
radio. Cellular offers a nuge sales potential and we 
want to determine if there will be a market for retail 
distribution. With our early start in tne telephone busi- 
ness and our experience in selling citizens dand radio 
and other telecommunication products, we have posi- 
tioned ourselves as the retail leader in this burgeoning 
industry. 

This past year, the consumer electronics industry 
has had its snare of uncommonly large operating 
losses, top management and markeiing changes and 
price erosion. The 1984 Radio Shack catalog reflects 
more than 350 reduced prices from the previous cata- 
log and a host of new products at very affordable 
prices. Yet, we intend to maintain our profits and im- 
prove sales. Our own product line, sold through our 
own distribution system via our own marketing pian to 
customers who appreciate our pricing, selection and 
service, will enable us to remain the Number One 
retailer of electronics to tne world. 








Consumer Merchandise— Ongoing 
innovation 


Radio Shack’s 1984 catalog features 2,625 items, 
exclusive of computer products. There are 433 new 
items and 2,192 repeats from 1983. Of the 2,192 re- 
peating items, 352 decreased in selling price while 
only five increased. The strong U.S. dollar, improved 
technology and manufacturing efficiencies continue 
to oring our customers more advanced producis at 
lower retail prices. 

Radio Shack’s audio, or hi-fi, category continues to 
receive major emphasis in this year’s catalog. Anotner 
year of sales gains have been recorded for this cate- 
gory. It includes stereo receivers, tuners, amplifiers, 
speakers, turntables, tape decks and accessories. 

Five stereo receivers are new this year. The cast of 
digital-synthesized tuning continues to decline, oring- 
Ing today’s consumer superior product for less money. 
For example, the new Realistic® STA-2270, a 65-watt- 
per-channel AM/FM stereo receiver priced at $399.95, 
replaces last year’s 50-watt-oper-channel model that 
retailed for $439.95. 

The newest tecnnology in conventional turntables is 
linear-tracking tonearms. For 1984 Radio Shack is 
Introducing two more linear-tracking turntables—a 
direct-drive, microprocessor-controlled turntable for 
$219.95 ($40.00 less than last year’s model) and a low- 
cost, delt-drive unit for $159.95. 

speakers have always been a significant part of our 
hi-fi business. Five new speaker systems have been 
added for 1984. Continuing a Radio Shack tradition, 
four of the new models are finished in genuine walnut 
veneer, rather than the vinyl used by many of our 
competitors. The fifth speaker system is in a die-cast 
metal enclosure for superb sound from a smal! unit. 

Increased competition among tape deck manufac- 
turers and continuing improvement in manufacturing 
technology have reduced the cost of premium fea- 
tures such as auto-reverse and logic-controlied trans- 
ports. Four new tape decks have been introduced this 
year. Our top-of-the-line SCT-42 has auto-reverse, sole- 
noid logic control, programmable memory system and 


Dolby® BC noise reduction. That’s a lot o7 bells and 
whistles for only $299.95. 

Audio accessories nave heloed us earn our reputa- 
tion as the Nationwide Supermarket of Scund®. Our 
new 10-band audio equalizer with a cantrol center for 
tape dubbing at a price of $119.95 replaces the 1983 
model that was $159.95. There are four new phono 
cartridges and three new microphones, one of which 
includes a breakthrough in microphone technology. 
The new Realistic PZM® microphone utilizes the revo- 
lutionary pressure-zone principle that essentially al- 
lows the microphone to hear what the human ear 
wouid hear without annoying distortion. 

Reflecting industry trends for personal stereo prod- 
ucts, we've introduced seven new STEREO-MATE™ 
personal portables for use with lightweight head- 
ohones. Four are stereo tape players. The top-of-the- 
line, the SCP-10 even has an AM/FM stereo tuner and 
Dolby® B noise-reduction circuitry built in alihough It is 
only 1°/s inches thick and only slightly larger than a 
cassette. 

Eleven tape recorders are new this year Seven 
have built-in AM/FM radios. Highlighting the 1984 line 
are two portable AM/FM stereo cassette recorders 
that look like portables but have detachable stereo 
speakers. A new portable cassette recorder, the 
Realistic VSC™ 1000 has a unique patented circuit thal 
permits you ta listen to voice recordings ai twice the 
normal speed without pitch changes, a time-saver for 
orofessionals, students and the visually impaired. 

Industry statistics show increased growth for auto- 
sound as people are discovering the pleasure of driv- 
ing with a quality sound system. Seven new in-dash 
AM/FM stereo cassettes and one new AM/FM stereo 
eight-track player position Radio Shack at every major 
price point from $69.95 to $249.95. As with home hi-fi, 
Radio Shack has al! the accessories to complete the 
system from power boosters and equalizers lo speak- 
ers and antennas. 

Industry sales of video equipment and accessories 


continue to explode. More than 11 pages of the 1984 
catalog display a wide array of video products— 
antennas, antenna amolifiers, distribution amplifiers, 
cables, mounts and more. Everything necessary for a 
first rate antenna or video installation is offered by 
Radio Shack. Many new products have been added 
this year. Additions include tne Realistic Model 710 
remote-controlled VHS video cassette recorder ai a 
competitive $499.95 and the new self-manufacturea, 
nigh grade VHS T-120 video cassette recording tape. 

Two new models have been added to our small- 
screen TV collection--a 9” black-and-white AC/DC 
portable and a compact 5” color AC/DC television that 
can be used as a monitor for a computer or a portable 
video cassette recorder. 

Racar Getector sales increased dramatically for the 
indusiry and Radio Shack this past year. In response, 
Radio Shack has introduced three new dual- 
conversion, superheterodyne radar detectors. Dual- 
conversion Superheterodyne technology greatly 
increases reception range and decreases false 
“triggering. - 

The home security equioment business has been 
flat for the industry. However, Radio Shack continues 
to explore this potentially large market by introducing 
new products. Nine items were added this year, includ- 
ing a new-techinology passive infrared motion-sensor 
alarm system for ine home. This system detects both 
the body heat and movement of an intruder and is 
highly resistant to false alarms. 

The radio line has always been an important cate- 
gory at Radio Shack This year there are sixteen new 
models including seven novelty, five clock, three port- 
able and a desktoo weather and time receiver. 

Electronic clocks, watcnes and timers are for every- 
one. There are thirty-seven varieties this year. The 
eighteen new clocks include a talking clock and one 
(nat projects the fime on the ceiling. There are clocks 
you hang on the wall, carry in your pocket, wear on 
your wrist or you even write with. There is even a digital 


seven-day, programmable timer for complex timing 
needs. 

Indusiry Statistics show the calculator business de- 
clined in 1982. However, we increased sales and mar- 
ket share. The first practical consumer use of solar 
energy has been in powering the calculator. The low 
energy requirements of today’s calculators are ideally 
Suited fo silicon solar cell technology. There are twelve 
new calculators in this year’s catalog including five 
solar types. The line is priced from $6.95 to $79.95. 

The electronics hobbyist and professional has al- 
ways shooped Radio Shack for paris and test equip- 
ment. This all-imporiant category nas more than one 
hundred new items this year from the latest integrated 
circuits to the new clamp-on AC ammeter. 

Last, but certainly not least, is our seasonal toy 
merchandise. Radio Shack continues to bring to the 
market unique and innovative Christmas toy values. 
This year sixteen new items are offered—six new 
radio-controlled vehicles, nine electronic games, and 
even a roootic arm that works just like an industrial 
robot. 

lt is obvious thai the breadth of new product 
offerings throughout the merchandise line at more 
affordable prices will provide the opportunity for a 
successful sales year. 


Dalby is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corp. 
PZM Is a trademark of Crown International 
VSC is a trademark of Variable Speech Control Company 


“The strong U.S. dollar, 
improved technology 
and manufacturing 
efficiencies continue 
to bring our customers 
more advanced products 
at lower retail prices.” 





Ed Jiige, Director of Merchandising, Business 
Computer Products: Mark Yamagata, Director of 
Merchandising, Personal Computer Products and Ron 





The Computer Marketplace 


Fiscal 1983 has been an exciting year jor comout- 
ers at Tandy Corporation. Datamation Magazine ranks 
us as the 16th largest data processing company world- 
wide with all the higher ranking companies being in the 
mainframe or mini-computer market. We have the 
broadest line of small computers, and we support 
them with more software, printers, peripherals and 
supplies than anyone. There are 765 items in our 1984 
computer catalog, 264 of which are new. Of the re- 
peating items, 52 have price decreases while only 
eight have increases. 

Topping our line is the powerful TRS-80® Model 16B, 
a dual-processor, multi-user computer. The B”’ sparts 
new low-profile styling, added expansion capability, a 
much-improved keyboard and double the memory — 
all at last year’s price. Early in fiscal 1984, we will 
introduce a 16B with a built-in, 15-megabyte hard disk. 
The 16B's MC-68000 CPU is the most advanced micro- 
processor available, featuring 32-bit internal process- 
ing with a 16-bit data path. An upgrade to allow six 
(instead of three) users to share the Model 16B via low- 
cost TRS-80 DT-1 terminals is slated for fall delivery. 

The Model 16B and its sister computer, the 
Model 12, offer ihe industry’s only hardware and soft- 
ware upgrade path, from 8-bit single-user to 16-bit 
single-user to 16-bit multi-user systems. The Model 12 
converts easily to a 16B, and compatible software 
eliminates the need to re-enter data as you grow. 

Our new TRS-80 Model 12 was introduced in Janu- 
ary aS a more expandable, powerful replacement for 
the TRS-80 Model IT. A low-profile case and keyboard, 
green screen, new white color, more disk capacity, 
cost reduction and a jower price made the Model 12 
instantly popular in the marketplace. A number of 
ARCNET™ local area networks are now in operation, 
tying together Model II’s and Model 12’s for sharing of 
common data. Up to 256 computers can be added toa 
single network, creating a very powerful distributed 
system at reasonable cost. 

One of the biggest winners on our new TRS-80 team 
has been the Model 4 that replaced our popular 


Model III as the ideal productivity machine for execu- 
tives and professionals and as the most popular 
TRS-80 in U.S. schools. We added the popular 80 x 24 
screen format, increased memory io 64K (expand- 
able to 128K}, added sound, improved the keyboard 
and included a most powerful and feature-rich new 
disk operating system, TRSDOS® Version 6. Yet, we 
maintained 100% compatibility with ail existing 
Model III programs by providing a “Model IIT mode”. 
All this, and we recuced the orice to $1,999 with two 
disk drives. And we provided an upgrade so Model II 
owners can turn their computers into Model 4's. We 
expected a winner... we got a best seller! 

There isn't much that can be said about our 
Model 100 portable (see cover) that hasn’t already 
been said for us by the industry. Money Magazine Said 
inits May 1983 issue “. . . the Model 100 Is so packed 
with goodies that it could well become the machine of 
the year... .”’ Built-in software handles text process- 
ing, notes and schedules and also maintains address 
and telephone number files. Connected to a telephone 
through its internal modem, the Model 100 will dial a 
number from your phone list, automatically log you 
onto another computer system and let you send or 
receive memos, eiectronic mail or data such as news, 
weather, up-to-the minute airline schedules anda fares, 
the latest Wall Street happenings and quotes and 
much more ...all at the touch of a function key. It is 
perhaps the most unique data communications device 
ever conceived. Up to 32,000 bytes of memory (a byte 
is roughly one tyoewritten character) are battery main- 
tained. And the “100” is a lightweight notebook-sized, 
battery-powered, full-featured computer with a 
professional-quality tyoewriter keyboard that’s easy to 
carry and use anywhere. Of course it contains BASIC 
programming language. Model 100 is truly a new con- 
cept in computers for individuals. 

Industry analysts have proclaimed our declining 
market share of the low-end “home computer’ mar- 
ket, where the Color Computer has been Tandy’s pri- 
mary enirant. Management delieves we are capturing 


our share of the profitable business in this segment, as 
witnessed by our continued profitability in the low-end 
market, compared to announcements of major losses 
uring the year by |! and Atari. Questionable ‘market 
share’ statistics noiwithstanding, the number of Color 
Computers we sold in fiscal 1983 more than doubled 
fram tie previous year. 

Our new Color Computers for 1984 have been re- 
duced in price, both at retail and cost, with no sacrifice 
In margins. They now boast improved keyboards and 
our new white TRS-80 color. In addition, we've added 
ihe much-requested 64K memory capability to the top- 
of-the-line unit, and we've introduced a very low-end, 
enirytevel model, the MC-10 Micro Color Computer. 

Pocket computers are gaining momentum as prices 
decline. Our $69.95 PC-4 has been especially suc- 
cessiul. We expect these BASIC-programmable aloha- 
numeric computers to eventually replace the 
less-capable, numeric-only programmable 
calculators. 

Qur printer tine, another major area for us, nas been 
exciting too. We introduced the DMP-2100 prinier this 
past year. It advances dot-matrix printing to a new 
standard with its ability to produce cutpui quality com- 
oarable to an electric typewriter. It also offers a higher 
speed ‘data processing’ mode and a high-density 
graphics mode. We’ve just introduced a low-cost 7- 
color, ink-jet printer (another ‘‘first”}, and we've re- 
duced our cost and selling prices on several models. 

Amid all of the hardware develooment, we haven't 
overiooked the continuing need for software. 
Radio Shack has a major commitment to a weil- 
rounded selection of quality programs. Our Education 
Division currently offers 83 products. Twenty-five of 
those items are new since last year’s catalog. Addition- 
ally, we have cooperative agreements with fiffy major 
educational publishers, who are developing software 
for ,RS-80 microcompuiers. 

We have also seen a large demand for educational 
software for use in the home. In response, we nave 
acquired rights to 'wo oulstanding series of programs 


for the Color Comouter .. . one from Walt Disney Edu- 
cational Media Co. and one from Children’s Computer 
Workshop, a subsidiary of Children’s Television Work- 
shoo and Sesame Street. The 1984 catalog will list 
fifteen packages in these two series and more will be 
coming during the year. We have also signed an agree- 
ment with CBS for co-development of software which 
will aopear during the caming year. 

Near the end of calendar year 1983, Racio Shack 
will introduce the CP/M® operating system version 3.0 
for the Models 4 and 12. With it, users will gain access 
to more than 3,000 additional applications programs 
written under tnis very popular operating system. 

Of course there is a continuing development effort 
for additional software for our Models 4 and i2 {and 
their predecessors the Models III and []}. A new and 
improved accounting series for the Models III and 4 
has been developed in-house and is now decoming 
available in the stores. All of our word-processing soit- 
ware is developed in-house. As in the past, we will be 
working with some outside vendors on proprietary 
TRS-80 software such as our popular Profile® Plus 
data base manager packages. This coming year, we 
will be working with more outside vendors ihan ever to 
convert market-proven “hits” to our computers. 

In November 1982 we initiated a third party soft- 
ware supoort operation to work with software publish- 
ers who write programs for TRS-80 microcomputers, 
but wno market them through their own efforts. This 
program has been well received with about 1,800 sofi- 
ware vendors currently participating. We also initiated 
a software review orogram for third-party programs. 
Information on programs reviewed and accepted is 
available to our customers in the Computer Centers. 
Potential customers are then referred to the vendors 
of these programs by our sales personnel. 

Our computer merchandising and research and de- 
velopment teams continue to develop new hardware, 
peripheral and sofiware products to assure Radio 
Snack’s position as an industry and technology leader. 
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“There isn't much that 
can be said about our 
Model 100 portable that 
hasn't already been said 
for us by the industry.’’ 





“ Bill Gattis, Director of Education 
Division ina typical TRS-80 
classroom 





Computers and Education 


During the 1983 fiscal year, Tandy Corporation/ 
Radio Shack has continued to experience strong 
growth in sales of the TRS-80® product line to schools. 
For the third consecutive year, total educational sales 
of our microcomputers, peripherals and software have 
more than doubled each previous year’s sales, making 
education the fastest growing market for the TRS-80 
product line. 

The education market in the United States is a big 
business. For the past several years, total annual ex- 
penditures by elementary and secondary schools, as 
well as oost-secondary institutions, have been 7% of 
the U.S. gross national product. A part of that total 
annual expenditure for education includes federal dol- 
lars distributed to schools under the various federal 
education programs. Recent changes in these pro- 
grams are giving schools more latitude in how they 
spend these dollars. During the past twelve months, 
many schoo! districts have elected to spend more of 
these dollars for microcomputers and instructional 
software to helo them effectively meet the needs of 
their students. 

Radio Shack’s Education Division has been able to 
provide valuable and effective support to our retail 
store system in reaching the growing educational mar- 
ket by implementing and administering a national edu- 
cation marketing program and by developing a broad 
line of high-quality instructional software. 

Our Education Division has become one of the larg- 
est educational publishers in this specialized area of 
electronic publishing. Our commitment to support 
schools who are using TRS-80 computers in their 
classrooms with a dedicated national staff of regional 
educational coordinators, a national customer service 
organization and a major effort to provide teacher 
training has kept us in the forefront of a growing 
market. 

At a press conference in Washington, D.C., in 
March 1983 Jahn Roach and William Gattis, Director 
of the Radio Shack Education Division, announced 
America’s Educational Challenge™, which drarnati- 


cally expanded the Company’s offer to train teachers 
to include every teacher in the United States. 

Immediately following the announcement in March, 
the Company sent a free package to 104,000 school 
principals in the United States. This packet contained a 
certificate for free classes, information on computer 
uses in education, computer literacy materials for ele- 
mentary and secondary students and an order form 
offering a second free package to principals on re- 
quest. The second package contained two audio- 
visual presentations on filmstrips for use in teacher 
workshops and staff develooment sessions to intro- 
duce computer concepts to teachers, a directory of 
educational software available for the TRS-80 product 
line from a variety of sources and addilional certifi- 
cates for our free classes for teachers. Tandy/Radio 
Shack is particularly pleased that Secretary of Educa- 
tion Terrell Bell was able to attend anda participate in the 
press conference announcing America’s Educational 
Challenge. Secretary Bell described the Tandy offer as 
“2. asignificant contribution” to increasing the com- 
puter literacy of America’s children. The Secretary 
further stated that ‘“Tandy/Radio Shack has picked the 
correct target and goal—helping the nation's elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers become com- 
puter literate.” 

Tne response to the America’s Educational Chal- 
lenge offer has been unprecedented. More than 
32,000 requests for the second package have been 
received to date, and tne response shows every sign of 
continuing. 

We can look forward to continued growth in educa- 
tional sales during the 1984 fiscal year as the Educa- 
tion Division continues to add to our growing list of 
educational software, as we continue to expand our 
educational marketing program and as we continue to 
surround our TRS-80 product line with the best service 
and support in the industry. 


The Emerging Telephone Market 


Telepnone and related accessory sales are very 
strong again this year. According to industry data, new- 
phone sales will reach 10 million units this year in the 
United States—more than double last year’s busi- 
ness. Early entry (nearly three decades ago} into ihe 
teleonone product area has given Radio Shack a 
strong position in the marketplace. 

Radio Snack’s line covers several market seg- 
ments: standard telephones, cecorator telephones, 
automatic dialers, amplifiers, cordless telephones, 
answering systems and accessories. 

The basic replacement telepnone area offers stan- 
dard desk and wall ‘eleonones. Electronic telephones, 
however, Nave proven to be Radio Shack’s best sellers. 
Decorator teleohones have also shown sales gains. 

Automatic dialer sales have improved this year due 
partially to the growth of alternate long distance anc 
bank-by-pnhone services A pocket dialer with 32- 
number memory for use at home or on the road has 
been added to our line Telephone amplifiers for hands- 
free convenience have also shown steaay sales gains. 

Cordless ohone sales are tremendous. Industry an- 
alysis estimate unit sales will double this year and will 
iota! over a billion dollars in 1985. Radio Shack’s 1984 
line af cordiess models nas even lower prices. A new 
‘tem is the Chronofone™ ET-380, a full-feature AM/FM 
clock radio with a built-in cordless teleonone. 

Pased on US. industry figures, aoproximately one 
million answering machines were sold in 1982. Early 
entry into this marketing area coupled with continual 
upgrading and new-product develooment have al- 
lowed us to establish a strong position. 

Accessories continue to grow with tne overall busi- 
ness, New additions to the Radio Shack line include: a 
light-weight, hands-free teleohone headset, a two-line 
controller with hold that replaces the need for two 
ohones, and a multi-ine controller that can replace a 
standard five-line phone. The availability of olugs and 
jacks in our stares represents anotner source of sales. 

At last year’s annual stockholders’ meeting, 
Radio Shack announced its entry into the small- 


business telephone systems market. According to in- 
dustry data, the potential market for all key telephone 
systems will exceed six billion dollars by 1986. Based 
on national statistics, ihe average number of tele- 
phone lines per business is 2.8. While Radio Shack 
offers systems of larger capacity, the dOulk of the busi- 
ness is in systems of ten lines or less. This portion of 
the market has been unappealing to ihe interconnect 
industry — most would rather sell larger systems. 
And, it appears to have been ignored by the telephone 
companies since they offer no sophisticated equip- 
ment in smali systems. 

To begin implementation of our plan, four pilot 
stores have been opened in Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Texas and in Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky. Tne 
concept of a retail telepnone environment offered by a 
well-known electronics leader is the dasis of our mar- 
ket plan. Tnese stores are staffed by professional sales 
personnel to service the ousiness customer. They can 
assist the prospect through an on-site visit or through a 
“hands-on” demonstration in the store. This type of 
operation is virtually unknown in the industry. A poten- 
tial residential market may exist and the concept we 
have adopted puts Radio Shack at the forefront of this 
market if it develops. 

Products offered in the oilot stores fall into three 
groups. The first group is the existing Radio Shack 
telephone product line. Group two is composed of 
soecialized and enhanced telephone products. Group 
three contains small to medium-sized, multi-line elec- 
tronic telephone sysiems. 

Plans were announced August 1 to enter the sec- 
ond phase of the telephone center development pro- 
gram. Twenty-one additional centers will be opening In 
major markets witnin the next few months. Ten of these 
will be in combination with existing Radio Shack Com- 
puter Centers. 

With additional experience and fine-tuning in the 
stores, we plan to be the first national interconnect 
company. 


Timothy Diachun, Vice President, 
Telephone Marketing and Don Walker, 
Commercial Telephone Products Buyer 
ina new Telephone Center under 
construction. 








Manufacturing and Product Development 


The primary function of Tandy Electranics is to bring 
new and innovative products to our stores. These prod- 
ucts need to be reliable and affordable for our custom- 
ers. Our prices need to be competitive with similar 
product offerings from outside vendors and our factor- 
les need to make an adequate return on investment af 
these competitive prices. 

Jo suoport our plants in this function we maintain 
two major design centers. Tandy Systems Design is 
located in Fort Worth and TC Electronics Corporation 
is located in Tokyo. In general, Tandy Systems Design 
supports our North American plants with major em- 
phasis on computer products. TC Electronics supports 
our plants in Korea and Taiwan. Recenily, this distinc- 
tion has tended to blur. For example, the new Micro 
Color Computer is a joint engineering develooment 
which is being manufactured in Korea. 

Tandy Systems Design now has more than 180 
people engaged primarily in hardware and software 
develooment for the TRS-80® computer line. The soft- 
ware group is responsible for the development of both 
operating systems and applications software and also 
provides liaison and direction for our growing list of 
outside suopliers of software. 

During the past year this group has played a major 
role in the almost complete update of our computer 
line. Virtually every model has been replaced with a 
new one that has higher performance and enhanced 
features at lower cost. Also introduced during the past 
year were new high-technology peripherals like the 
5'/a-inch Winchester hard disk drives and the 
ARCNET™ local area network. 

While the primary function of Tandy Systems De- 
sign Is computer development, there is also significant 
involvement in product develooment in telephones, 
speakers and video accessories. 

TC Electronics, Japan, was initially a manufacturing 
facility in Japan. Over the years it has evolved into an 
engineering center for our manufacturing facilities in 
Korea and Taiwan. It is responsible for the design of 
more than 100 consumer products. More recently the 


group is developing an expertise in computer products 
which will enhance our worldwide efforts in the com- 
puter area. 

In some of our plants where product activities are 
more specialized, the plant development activity can 
rival that of our design centers. Our antenna plants are 
largely responsible for their own product development. 
At Tandy Magnetic Media a research and development 
Staff is engaged in primary research on magnetic me- 
dia and particle phenomenon. Several patents in these 
areas were issued last year and the group has an 
industry-wide reputation in magnetic media 
development. 

Traditionally, the consumer electronics business 
has been an anomaly in the retail marketolace. De- 
spite inflation, each year has brought better products 
at lower prices. Maintaining competitiveness in the 
consumer electronics business requires an aware- 
ness of this. As each product comes to markel, engl- 
neering needs to be thinking of now to improve the 
existing product and how to reduce its cost. 

One of the ways used to reduce cost in our com- 
puter facilities has been to increase our level of verti- 
cal integration. Our Lika olant supplies printed circuit 
boards to Tandy Instruments which then uses auto- 
matic equioment to insert most of these boards with 
components. Our computer assembly plants use the 
boards from Tandy Instruments and plastic cabinets 
from Tandy Molded Products to assemble and test the 
final oroduct. This process, while steadily increasing, 
Is intentionally not complete. Our ability to respond to 
rapid market fluctuations requires access to outside 
vendors as needed. Each facility that contriasutes to 
the final product is required to show an adequate orofit 
while being competitive with outside vendors. The re- 
Sult is obviously a lower overall production cost. 

Ouring the past year several costly power supplies 
used insome of our computers, which previously were 
bought from outside vendors, have been re- 
engineered by Tandy Systems Design and are now 
being produced by Tandy Apparatus. These switching- 


type power supplies are an improvement over the old 
oroduct and are considerably cheaper to build. TC 
Electronics in Taiwan now supplies a large and grow- 
ing part of the viceo monitors used in several of our 
computers. Again, ine result is a better monitor and a 
lower cost. TC Electronics, Korea, now supplies the TV 
modulators used in the Color Computers assembled at 
Tandy Home Computers. This effort to vertically inte- 
graieé iS an ongoing one. 

since such a large part of the cost of many of our 
products is influenced by semiconductor content, 
close contact witn these suppliers is vital. An aware- 
ness of new semiconductor developments is neces- 
sary both to reduce cost and to ennance our products, 
as well as assuring our plants of deliveries in a timely 
and cost effective manner. Tandy has rapidly incorpo- 
rated new standard large scale integrated (LSI) cir- 
cuits into our designs. 

This year saw the introduction in our producis of 
such LS! develooments as 64K RAMS, a floppy-disk 
controller chip, a Winchester disk controller chip set 
and an ARCNET chip. All of these devices have re- 
sulted in improved performance at lower cost and with 
greater product reliability. 

In addition to using the standard LSI components 
that have become available to the industry, there is a 
growing use of custom and semi-custom semiconduc- 
lor devices. These include devices custom designed 
lor Tandy as we! as programmable logic arrays and 
gale arrays. The use of these devices reduces the 
component count of our products which in turn re- 
duces the size. The net result is Detter quality and 
lower cost to bulid. Virtually every product in our com- 
puter line uses some of these devices and there are 
several major projects under way to incorporate more 
of these devices in several of our existing products. 

Anotner area af ongoing cost reduction and product 
miprovement involves streamlining of plant processes 
and facilities. Automatic insertion of components 
on printed circuit boards is now used at Tandy 
instruments and al iC Electronics, Korea. Not only are 


the boards less costly but, since many of these ma- 
chines also check for the quality or correctness of the 
part being inserted, there is considerable improve- 
ment in the quality of the finisned board and fewer 
rejects which require expensive trouble shooting. Tne 
cost of repairing defective boards has also been re- 
duced by the use of automatic testing equipment. 

The ongoing growth of our sales and our range of 
products continues to require new facilities and up- 
dated equipment. Typical of this growth ts the Lika 
printed circuit board facility in California. Approxt- 
mately 16,000 square feet were added and equipped 
with the most modern equipment available to produce 
multidayer orinted circuit boards, one of the industry’s 
fastest growing products. A 25,000 square-foot facility 
was constructed in Azle, Tlexas—Lika, Southwest. 

Very substantial investments have been made tn 
both eguioment and new facilities in our California 
video and audio tape faciltty and in our joint venture 
tape-loading facility in Chicago. These include about 
100,000 square feet of space and state-of-the-art tech- 
niques for tape production and loading, using auto- 
malic material handling, robotic assembly and 
computer-controlled quality assurance of process 
control. 

TC Electronics, Taiwan, has added 138,000 square 
feet. This increased space and equipment will be used 
to support our growing line of teleonone equipment 
and to increase our video monitor capacity. 

Tandy Electronics has an ongoing commiiment to 
the consumer to bring high technology from the labo- 
ratory to the living room affordably. In this process we 
are also committed to improving the profitability of 
Tandy Corporation througn efficient manufacturing. 


ARCNET is a trademark of Datapoint Corporation, 


“An awareness of 
new semiconductor 
developments is 
necessary both to reduce 
cost and to enhance our 
products...” 





—a 
Rich Hollander, National Retail Computer Marketing 
Director and Robert Keto, Executive Vice President. 
Operations. 





Distribution— Continuing to Build 


Fiscal year 1983 marked the opening of Tandy 
Corporation’s 500th full-service Computer Center 
worldwide, More than 409 of these stores are located 
in the United States. These total-support retail service 
and training units have rapidly become the standard in 
microcomputer retailing. The reason is quite simple. 
Radio Shack’s formula for marketing computers Is 
successful. 

A Radio Shack Computer Genter begins with a 
choice location that is easily accessible to poth the 
business community and the individual consumer. Typ- 
ically around 3,000 square feet, a Computer Center 
incorporates a sales area designed for individual 
hands-on demonstration, a training room, in-store re- 
pair service, storage space and offices. Staffing varies 
depending on the actual sales volume of the store. A 
typical employee complement for an average volume 
store is a Manager, one manager trainee, tnree full- 
time marketing representatives, a customer service 
representative, a full-time instructor and a repair ser- 
vice technician. 

Radio Shack designed its Computer Centers with 
the thought in mind that our computer customer’s 
experience only begins with the purchase. We have to 
provide a solution for our customers problem—not 
just sell a piece of hardware. We know that by provid- 
ing after-the-sale training, service and Support our cus- 
tomer's confidence in Radio Shack will ring the cash 
drawer for subsequent curchases. 

We believe no other distributor can match the level 
of sales support, training and service that we offer 
through our chain of computer stores. And, we expect 
these same standards will be key factors in developing 
the new Radio Shack Telephone Centers that are 
described on page 11. 

In adaition to the stand-alone Radio Shack Com- 
puter Center program, more than 775 expanded 
computer departments, or ‘Pius Computer Centers”, 
have been placed in Tandy/Radio Shack retail stores 
worldwide. Six hundred of these centers are in the 
United States. In order to avert customer confusion, alll 


full-service Computer Centers and expanded com- 
outer departments will henceforth be called Computer 
Centers with Pius placed before those noused within a 
Radio Shack retail store. The Pius Computer Center 
marketing concept places one or more trained com- 
outer marketing representatives in an approximately 
200 square-foot area of a Radio Shack store. These 
Pius Computer Centers stock most of the items in our 
computer line. Originally the Plus Computer Center 
concept was designed to penetrate those markets 
deemed too small for stand-alone Computer Centers. 
However, these Plus Computer Centers have recently 
been placed successfully in larger, metropolitan areas 
to augment penetration of specific population zones. 
With a very small capital investment, the Plus Com- 
puter Centers have proven tremendously successful. 

Looking forward to fiscal 1984, Radio Snack will 
open 50 additional stand-alone Computer Centers in 
the United States and 15 Tandy Computer Centers 
Internationally. Approximately 100 Plus Computer 
Centers will be placed in U.S. retail stores along 
with 20 internationally. Therefore, we anticipate having 
more than 1400 Computer Centers by the end of fiscal 
1984. 

Providing support for our front-line Computer Cen- 
ters and Plus Computer Centers is an ongoing effort. 
Tne backup team has been strengthened and now 
includes, in each of our 23 geographical regions in the 
United States, a regional computer marketing man- 
ager whose duties include the coordination of hiring 
and field training, as well as supervising a specialized 
marketing force. This regional marketing support 
group also includes one or more national account 
representatives whose responsibilities are initiating 
contact with Fortune 1000 companies and one or 
more regional educational coordinators providing ex- 
pertise in marketing to the educational community. 
Individuals selected to fill these important positions 
have all been elevated from within the computer or- 
ganization for their demonstrated abilities and they 
stand ready to assist the Computer Center and Plus 


Computer Center personnel whenever needed. 

Frobably the best news from Tandy/Radio Shack’s 
comouter marketing units has come through institut- 
ing various operational changes. Most units have 
become more efficient through tighter payroll schedul- 
ing, better inventory controls and greater utilization of 
training personnel. Radio Shack Computer Centers 
made significant improvement on bottom-line profit- 
abilily during fiscal 1983. The outlook for next fiscal 
year is for continued, positive profit improvement on a 
per-store basis. 

Radio Shack-U.5. also increased the number of full- 
line retail consumer electronics stores without Plus 
Computer Centers by 93 during fiscal 1983 to a total of 
4.179. Their average annual volume during the fiscal 
year increased over 12% with solid gains in both the 
computer and most of the non-comouter merchandise 
lines. Radio Shack has always considered itself a dis- 
trioution system for technology, so if comes as no 
surprise to see various product categories stand out 
wiih sizable volume gains. However, when gains are 
also accomplished in dollar volume of such “bread 
and butter’ categories as radios, tape recorders, pno- 
nograpns, and even TV antennas, we know consumers 
are relying more and more on Radio Shack for their 
complete electronic needs. 

Opening new retatl stores has long been a 
Radio Shack tradition. We will open 150 to 175 tradi 
tional Radio Shack stores this next year. Additionally, 
ihe careful scrutiny of existing store leases at expira- 
tion is playing an ever-increasing role in our store 
planning. Relocating from deteriorating areas, along 
wiih better positioning within viable shopping centers, 
ig being heavily emphasized. More than 600 stores 
had facelifts during fiscal 1983, with at teast that many 
planned for the current year. Attractive, well- 
merchandised, expertly staffed stores, strategically 
placed In every viable consumer population zone is the 
corrimon goal of each member of Radio Shack’s field 
management tean:. 

The final link in providing availability of Radio Snack 


products to every U.S. household is our associate 
store program. The fiscal 1983 sales and educational 
referral sales through our 2,010 franchisees and deal- 
ers exceeded $200,000,000. Mostly located in com- 
munities too small to support a company unit, our 
dealers have become an increasingly important part of 
our iotal marketing picture. Tandy/Radio Shack hopes 
to increase the number of dealer locations by almost 
200 units by the end of fiscal 1984. 

The Radio Shack Store Operating System (SOS) 
proved an invaluable link this year between retail oper- 
ating units, nome office accounting and warehouse 
operations. Each retail store is able to transmit daily on 
a TRS-80 microcompuier sales and financial data and, 
as required, payroll, inventory and merchandise or- 
ders. Not only has the SOS streamlined store opera- 
tions, the accounting functions in Fort Worth and the 
regional warehouse operations nave benefited greatly 
from this system. During the second quarter of fiscal 
1984, a hard disk will be added to each store’s SOS to 
orovide memory for additional functions planned for 
the SOS. 

Providing our customers with products they want at 
a convenient location and then giving them the after- 
the-sale service they have come to expect is why 
Radio Shack continues to be the leader in consumer 
electronics. 


“More than 600 stores had 
facelifts during fiscal 
1983, with at least that 
many planned for the 
current year.”’ 





REVIEW OF OPERATIONS Consolidated Statements of Income 
v4 | Sir IAP Tandy Corporation and Subsidiaries 
AND FINANCIAL INFORMATION In thousands, except per share amounts. 
Per share amounts restated for two-for-one stack splits in May 1981, 


December 1980, June 1978 and December 1975. 
Fiscal 1983 and 1982 amounts reflect the adoption of FAS No. 52, 


Foreign Currency Translation _— | 1983 1982 1981 
Net sales 0 0 ee $2,475,188 $2,032,555 $1,691,373 
OMIT WICOWI® ee eeeac ee cece ne eek b eos hawe hee teh ona ae 38,109 28,657 15,697 


2,513,297 2,061,212 1,707,070 
Costs and exoenses: 


COs Or OIOGUCIS SOI 2.34 cuseei eet veoh eee owed ieee h ena 1,008,187 826 842 LOL ee 
selling, general and administrative, nel of amounts 

allocated to spun-off operations tn fiscal 1976 and prior ... 930,244 160,378 645,934 
Depreciation and amortization ........0.0... 0.0.0... 20.0... 38,679 29,437 23,208 
Interest expense, net of interest income and interest 

allocated to spun-off operations in fiscal 1976 and prior ... 8,905 1,168 15,454 


1,986,015 1,637 825 1,386,453 
Income from continuing operations 


before income taxes.......00.0..000.00....0000....0.. 527,282 423,387 320,617 
Provision for income taxes ......0....00.0 0000000002020 004 248,761 199,302 154,015 
Income from continuing operations ....................4.. 278,521 224 O85 169,602 
Loss from discontinued operations, net of income taxes ...... - = — = 
Net income before income from operations spun off ........ 278,521 224,085 169,602 
Income from operations spun off, net of income taxes ....... — a — 

Netincome .......... 0 2.0. ee $ 278,521 $$ 224085 $ 169,602 


Income (loss) per average common share and 
common share equivalent: 

Continuing operations... 0.0. ee, $2.67 $2.17 $1.65 

Discontinued operations ..... 00.00.0000 0.0.0.0... 02, am 

SOUN-OMsOOCIAUIONS 4:4 44 4ce 4045446 oe Babee 64 $544 4 eee = 


h 


Netincome.......... 0. ee, $2.67 $2.17 $1.65 
Average common shares and common share 
equivalents outstanding ............ 0.00.00 000 0000000. 104,335 103,395 102,578 





The Review of Operations and Financial Information, pages 16 to 47, is an integral pari of these statements. 
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Year Ended June 30, 























1980 1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 1974 
$1,384,637 $1,215,483 $1,059,324 $949,267 6741722 $528,286 $411,241 
11,360 11,403 5,629 3,763 2,649 3,963 2,153 
1,395,997 1,226,886 1,064,953 953,030 744,371 532,249 413,394 
594 841 535,549 491,509 434,031 331,400 249,006 198,067 
546,325 AB4 249 403,173 350,878 270,308 204,107 158,792 
19,110 17,121 13,879 11,140 8,034 7,392 5,461 
25,063 28,466 30,260 15,192 ___ 7,282 14,044 8,544 
1,185,339 1,065,385 938,821 811,241 617,024 474,549 370,864 
210,658 161,501 126,132 141,789 127,347 57,700 42,530 
98,423 Tore 59,986 69,970 63,066 29,078 20,669 
112,235 83,229 66,146 71,819 64,281 28,622 21,861 
= — = — (200) = (1,820) (7,072) 
112,235 83,229 66,146 69,042 64,281 26,802 14,789 
$ 112,235 $ 83,229 $ 66,146 $ 69,042 $ 67,524 $ 34,596 $ 20,446 
$1.42 $ 81 $ 69 $ 54 $ 44 $ .20 $ 13 
— — (02) — (.01) (04) 
_ = — 02 05 03 
$1.12 $ .81 $ 69 $ 52 $ .46 $ 24 $ 12 
103,644 106,004 96,136 132,336 144,824 145,408 169,992 


REPORT OF 
INDEPENDENT 
ACCOUNTANTS 


To the Board of Directors 
and Stockholders 
of Tandy Corporation 


In Gur opinion, Iné consolidated balance sneets 
and the related consolidated statements of 
income, of stockholders equity and of changes 
in financial position appearing on pages 16 to 
47 present tainly the financia! position of Tandy 
Corporation and its subsidiaries at June 30, 1983 
and 1982, and the results of their operations and 
the changes in (thelr financial position for each ol 
the three years in the period ended June 
90,7983, in conformily:with generally accepted 
accounting principies consistently apolied. Gur 
examinations of (hese statements were mace in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and accordingly included such tests 
of the accounting racards and such other audit- 
Ing procedures as we considered necessary in 
the circumstances. Also, in our opinion, the con- 
solidaied statements of income and ol changes 
In financial position for he seven years ended 
June 30, 1980, which have been prepared from 
ihe applicable statements covered by Our opir- 
lions in each of those years, praesent fairly the 
financial information included therein 


Price Ulaberkata 


Fort Werth. Texas 
August 18,1983 





INCOME STATEMENT REVIEW 





Net Sales 


Tandy Corporation's consolidated sales increased 
22% in fiscal 1983—an increase of $442,633,000 
from the prior year’s sales. For tne five years ended 
June 30, 1983, sales have grown at a rate of 18%. 
Year-to-year sales gains of 20%, 22%, 14% and15% 
were recorded in 1982, 1981, 1980 and 1979. Tandy 
Corporation has recorded sales gains in excess of 
10% for each of the ten years ended June 30, 1983. 
These gains have ranged from a low of 12% in fiscal 
1978 to a high of 40% in 1976. 

The Company’s saies volume has grown through 
expansion of tne store system, increases in sales of 


Retail Outlets 


=— 1983 
Radio Shack-U.S. 
Company-owned ..............., 4,584 
Dealer/franchise ........0.00... 2,010 
6,594 
International Operations 
Canada 
Company-owned ............... 453 
Dealer/franchise ............... 384 
_837 
Europe 
Company-owned ............... 538 
DEAISIMANCHISE. 2.02 4a s8due ee ae 272 
_810 
Pacific/Asia 
Company-owned ,.............. 204 
Dealer/ffrancnise ............... 216 
_420 
Other international Outlets .......... 207 
8,868 











old stores, growth of new product categories and de- 
velopment of the international operations. 

Retail outlet openings, net of closings, totaled 350 
during fiscal 1983. Although 260 company-owned 
stores were added during fiscal 1983, this number was 
less than the 372 company-owned stores opened in 
1982 or the 388 stores opened in 1981. Tandy/Radio 
Shack’'s retail outlets are primarily located in the 
United States, Canada, Europe and Pacific/Asia. The 
Company's store opening plans were revised during 
fiscal 1983 when the economies of the countries in 
which tne Company operates, particularly in Europe, 





June 30, 
1982 1981 1980 1979 
4,398 4.132 3,881 + 6a 
1,983 2,046 2,074 ayes 
6,381 6,178 5,955 5,842 
A4? ADA A03 395 
_ 364 __ 386 _ 381 _ 386 
806 810 484 Pel 
49) A165 319 ole 
_ 234 212 _178 _ 142 
_f25 _ 628 497 _Al4 
188 heo 156 141 
226 206 sites 104 
AA Oo. 349 _ 245 
192 164 130 4 
6516 8,161 ff15 fs 


TAS-80 Computer circuit board assembly at 


Consolidated Monthly Sales 


(Unaudited) Year Ended June 30, ee ne ae 
nihousands. _ «1983 1982 1981 1980 1979 
DU oan eae) Ra Oe $ 165,467 6.7% $$ 131,671 6.5% $$ 100,802 $ 88240 $ 79,427 
August ...... , oe 178,481 7.2 147,/73 igo 117,008 101,268 88,363 
September ....... 173,163 7.0 1455/7 V2 ii ¢.065 101,461 95,193 
OGIODET .'aneckanc 189,324 7.6 159,456 7.8 123,631 104,018 93,242 
November _..... 213,782 8.6 1/6,227 8./ 151,811 13o.016 112,245 
December ..._.... 375,049 15.2 302,586 149 253,854 209,728 189.762 
January ......... 200,785 8.1 160,458 4.9 140,567 Vi2.2750 93,552 
February ........ 181,696 ie 146,949 7.2 29,090 104,624 82,730 
March .. 207,379 8.4 163,200 3.0 142,182 OG a33 100,035 
PYOU, 6 eo 20 sae A 196,773 8.0 154,991 E65 Tait, f do 105,179 88,873 
May sa beieaea, 189,685 7.7 168,464 83 133,802 109,979 90,884 
June... 2... we. 203,604 8.2 léaeOs., — BS 140,272 109,874 LO3o7 


$2,475,188 100.0% 


sales by quarter: 


September ....... 20.9% 
December ...._... 31.4 
March.... 1...) 23.8 
iS 23.9 
100.0% 


did not improve to desired levels. The Canadian store 
system increased by 11 company-owned stores and 
20 dealer/franchise outlets in fiscal 1983. Sixty-three 
company-owned stores and 28 dealer/franchise out- 
lets were added to the European and Pacific/Asian 
store systems in 1983. A network of international! deal- 
ers has been esiablisned to serve countries that do not 
have company-owned stores. This system, supported 
oy Radio Shack-U.S. operations, added 15 new outlets 
during fiscal 1983. 

Increasing sales of existing stores and dealers is a 
high priority for management. The average monthly 
sales increase for Radio Shack-U.S. stores in exis- 
tence more than one year was 12% in fiscal 1983 


$2,032,555 100.0% $1,691,373 $1,384,637 $1,215,483 


21.0% 19.8% 21.0% 21.7% 

31.4 31.6 oe 32.5 

20,1 24.1 209 Pew 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


ee SE 


compared to 10% for fiscal 1982. Cid store sales 
increased 11% in 1981,6% in 1980, 10% in 1979 and 
3% in 1978. Technological advancements, particularly 
in computers and telecommunications, have provided 
new and innovative producis that have enabled many 
mature stores to continue their sales growth. 

As shown in the chart above, Tandy’s business is 
relatively stable throughout the year. The December 
quarter has historically been the peak selling season; 
but in recent years some of the additions to the prod- 
uct line, such as computers, have been less seasonal 
than the traditional lines because they are sald to 
businesses, schools and governmental agencies as 
well as to individuals. 
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The 1983 sales to U.S. dealers and franchisees 
were $193,581,000, a 14% increase from the 1982 
sales of $169,431,000. In 1982 a 30% increase was 
recorded from the 1981 sales of $130,141,000. Aver- 
age annual purchases by U.S. dealers have increased 
from $15,500 in 1974 to $53,800 in 1981, $72,400 in 
1982 and $81,300 in 1983. The addition of computer 
merchandise to many dealers’ inventories has in- 
creased the overall average of Radio Shack’s sales to 
dealers. 

Enhancement of the traditional merchandise line 
through technological advancements plus the intro- 
duction of new oroducts such as telephones, answer- 
ing devices, securily equipment and the TRS-80® line 
of microcomputers have provided a basis for the Com- 
pany’s sales growth even during difficult economic 
times. The accompanying chart illustrates the Compa- 
ny'’s merchandising flexibility. This table is based on 
shipments from the warehouses io the Company's 
retail outlets at suggested retail prices. It does not 
reflect markdowns or discounts as a result of special 
promotions. 


Worldwide Warehouse Shipments 
(Unaudited) 
Class of Products 


Radios, pnonographs and televisions .... 
Citizens band radios, waikie-talkies, 

Scanners and public address systems .... 
Audio equipment, tape recorders 

and related accessories ............... 
Electronic parts, batteries, test 

equioment and related items 
Toys, antennas, security devices, 

timers and calculators 
Telephones and intercoms ................ 
Microcomputers, software and 

perioneral equipment 


a 


Every class of products, except one, showed gains 
from 1982 to 1983. The strongest gains in dollars and 
percentages were posted by computers, telephones 
and intercoms and the toy, antenna and security clas- 
sification. Tne publicity surrounding the telephone de- 
regulation issue and advancements in telephone 
features have provided the Company with an excellent 
marketing opportunity for telephones and related ac- 
cessories. Video and cable accessories and elec- 
tronic toys and games showed strong growth in fiscal 
1983. The only classification on the chart that did not 
show absolute dollar gains in fiscal 1983 was citizens 
band radios, walkie-talkies, scanners and public ad- 
Gress systems. This category declined 3% . Manage- 
ment believes that one of the Company's strengths ts 
its ability to adapt its product tine quickly to include 
new product offerings to meet the demands and needs 
of its customers. The accompanying chart illustrates 
how the product line ana sales emphasis have been 
modified to accomodate the changes in the consumer 
electronics marketplace during the last five years. 


Year Ended June 30, 


1983 1982 1981 1980 1979 
8.6% 9.4% 11.6% 12.1% 133 6 
4.9 6.0 6.8 9.3 13.2 

18.2 21.5 25.4 29.5 33.8 
13.2 13.9 14.5 15.8 16.4 
12.5 12.0 14.4 12.6 10.3 
8.0 6.5 5.8 5.6 3.5 
34.6 30.7 218 15.1 _ 9.5 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


The warehouse shipments of microcomputers, soft- 
ware, perioneral equipment and accessories were al- 
most 35% of 1983’s total warehouse shipments and 
also showed a year-to-year increase of 34%. The fol- 
lowing chart gives a perspective on the compcsition of 
the computer and computer-related shipments in the 
United States. 


Year Ended June 30, 


(Unaudited) 1983 1982 = 1981 | 
Model I/I/4 ....... 28.1% 27.2% 30.5% 
Model 1/12/16 ..... 21.4 Zou 25.3 
Color computers .... 9.8 {2 33 
Portable/pocket 

computers ..... 3.1 25 2. 
Printers .. 02.000... 16.5 16.7 1D 
Software ..... . 9.2 8.5 7.5 
Other ............ 11.9 122 13.2 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 





Other Income 


Income arising from tne Company’s normal busi- 
ness operations thal is not appropriately classified as 
sales of products is included in other income. Contract 
and repair service income and lease income, primarily 
from computers, are now the largest items included in 
this classification. Rent income, computer tra ning oro- 
gram fees, dealer fees, data processing revenues, 
equily earnings from joint ventures and other miscella- 
neous revenues are also included in other income. The 
year-to-year increase in other income for fiscal 1983, 
$9,452,000, resulted from growth in computer con- 
tract and repair service income, fees from computer 
training courses and computer lease income. More 
than $10,000,000 of the $12,960,000 increase in other 
income from fiscal 1987 to 1982 was related to com- 
puter contract and repair service income and com- 
outer lease income. The $4,337 000 increase between 
1980 and 1981 was caused by the same principal 
factors as the 1981-82 increase. 


Gross Profit and Cost of Products Sold 


Gross profit as a percent of sales remained steady 
ai 59.3% for fiscal 1983 and 1982 after four years of 
increases in gross margins. The gross profit percent- 
age has increased trom 55.9% in 197% to tne current 
59.3% level for several reasons. Factors that have 
favorably influenced the gross profit trend are the 
continuing increase in the dollar volume of self- 
manufactured products and an increase in manufac- 
turing profits, particularly in computer lines. Greatly 
expanded production combined with technological ad- 
vancements in production and product design have 
boosid the North American manufacturing profit mar- 
gin siqnificantly tn recent years. In fiscal 1983, how- 
ever, there was a slight decline in the gross orofit 
percentage of the North American manufacturing Givi- 
sion. An increase in gross margins of the Radio Shack- 
US. retail operations offset this decline. 

several faciors have prevented gross margins from 
reaching even higher levels. Racio Shack-Canada’s 
gross Margins improved from 1981 to 1982 but de- 
clined slightly during 1983. Gross profit percentages 
for the European and Pacific/Asian retail operations 
have declined for three years. The strength of the U.S. 
dollar has increased merchanaise costs, particularly 
in Europe. Also, general market conditions, compet- 
lion and legal restrictions in certain countries have 
orevented the Company from raising prices suffi- 

ciently to maintain gross margins. 

The Company’s operations are primarily retail with 
manufacturing, warehousing, distribution and otner 
services to support the retail store system. Gross 
orotit percentages for this type of operation are typi- 
cally higher ihan for strictly wholesale companies. In 
late fiscal 1982 the Company acauired the domes- 
tic portion of the Consumer Products Division of 
Memorex Corporation (now called Memtek Products), 
a manufacturer and wholesaler of audio and video 
tape products, as a complement to iis retail opera- 
tions. Memtek’s lower gross profit percentage had a 
negative impact on the comparison of the 1982 and 
1983 gross profit percentages. 


Price competition in the Company's product catego- 
ries affects the Company’s gross margin. Tne strength 
and direction of this competition varies from year fo 
year. During fiscal 1983 the small computer and elec- 
tronic game industries were very competitive. 


Selling, General and Administrative 
Fxpenses 


The year-to-year increase in selling, general and 
administrative expenses was held to 19% compared 
lo a 22% increase in sales. During the five years 
ended June 30, 1983, the percentage increase in sell- 
ing, general and administrative expenses has always 
been less than the percentage increase in sales ex- 
cept for fiscal 1982 when the year-to-year increases 
were almost the same. These expenses dropped to 
37.6% of sales for fiscal 1983, the lowest percentage 
of sales since fiscal 1977. As a percent of sales, sell- 
ing, general and administrative expenses were 38.4% 
in 1982 and 38.2% in 1981. 


Payroll, the largest category in the selling, general 
and administrative expenses, was 16.0% of sales for 
fiscal 1983. This is the lowest percentage of payroll 
costs to sales since the 16.2% level in fiscal 1977 and 
1978. The dollar amount of payroll increased 16.4% to 
$395,135,000 in fiscal 1983 fromm $339,559,000 in 
1982. The relationship of payroll costs to sales was 
fairly steady for the four years ended June 30, 1982 
with a high of 17.0% and a low of 16.7%. Payroll costs 
for 1981 were $286,494,000 compared to 
$232,569,000 in 1980 and $206,507,000 in 1979. Man- 
ufacturing payroll costs included in cost of products 
sold were $71,892,000 in 1983, $53,105,000 in 1982, 
$42,128,000 in 1981, $32,958,000 in 1980 and 
$28,344 000 in 1979. The growth of the manufacturing 
payroll is directly related to the increase in self- 
manufacturing that is discussed on pages 44 and 45. 
Approximately 24% of the more than 32,000 people 
employed by Tandy Corporation are involved in the 
manufacturing operations. 
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Advertising expense for newspaper, television, 
radio and other media, including catalog preparation 
and distribution costs, was $199,128,000 in 1983, 
a 23.8% increase from the expenditures of 
$160,905,000 in 1982. For the first time since 1979 tne 
percentage increase in advertising expense was 
greater than the sales increase. Heavy competition in 
the computer marketolace coupled with the difficult 
sales environment of a recession required an in- 
creased level of advertising expenditures during fiscal 
1983 to mainiain sales at acceptable levels. Fiscal 
1982 sales gains of 20% were achieved with a 17% 
increase in advertising expenditures while fiscal 1981 
and 1980 advertising expenditures increased only 
11% and 9% but produced sales gains of 22% and 
14%. Because sales grew faster than advertising ex- 
penses during this three year period, advertising ex- 
pense as a percentage of sales declined from a high of 
94% in 1979 to 7.9% in 1982. In 1983 advertising 
expense as a percentage of sales increased slightly to 
8.0%, Advertising costs were $137,722,000 in 1981, 
$124,138,000 in 1980 and $114,238,000 in 1979. 
These amounts exclude salaries and other over- 
head expenses related to the Company's advertising 
departments. 

Rent expense as a percent of sales has remained 
stable ai 4.3% to 4.5% of sales for the five years 
ended June 30, 1983. The expansion of the Company’s 
operations, particularly the retail store system, and 
escalations in base rents for old stores as lease agree- 


Rent Expense 











Inthousands — —_— 19883 

Minimum rents ........0........0048. $101,886 
Contingent rents .......0..0.....0... 7,046 
Sublease rents .. 0... 20... ee. (1,962) 


Total rentexpense .................. $106,970 


ments expire have increased the dollar amount of rent 
expense. The average base rent per square foot for 
U.S. stores opened in fiscal 1983 was $9.38, slightly 
lower than the $9.43 in fiscal 1982. The average 
square-foot base rent for stores opened in 1981 was 
$7.82. The overall average base rent per square foot 
for all U.S. stores was $6.34 in fiscal 1983, $5.77 in 
fiscal 1982 and $5.12 in 1981. 

The retail store leases are the most significant por- 
tion of rent expense and are generally for 10 years, 
some having renewal options. These leases are nor- 
mally based on a minimum rental plus a percentage of 
the store’s sales in excess of a stipulated base figure. 
The Company also leases offices, warehouses, land 
and equipment. 

As shown in the accompanying schedule, ihe Gom- 
oany leases rather than owns most of its facilities. 
Retail space is generally leased because the store 
locations are primarily in major shopping malls or 
shopping centers that are owned by other companies. 
The Company owns a twin-tower office comolex in 
Fort Worth, fexas. More than half of the leasable office 
space in this compiex is occupied by the Company. 
There are 12 major warehouse locations. Eight of 
these are in the United States. Canada, Great Britain, 
Belgium and Australia also nave warehouses. Manu- 
facturing operations are located in five different 
countries —25 in the United States and one each in 
Canada, Japan, Korea and Taiwan. 


Year Ended June 30, 


__1982 1981 19801979 
$86,003 $71,057 $59,600 $53,397 
5,470 4,452 3,674 3,498 


(1,741) (1.652) (1,783) (2.289) 


$89,732 $73,857 $61,491 $54,606 








The total space owned and leased by the Company 
at June 30, 1983 was as follows: 


Approximate Square Feet 


In thousands. Owned Leased Total 
Retail ......0... 563 12,860 13,423 
Warehouse and 

office .. aapo ls: Zito 4,736 
Manufacturing 

operations 1,226 1,208 2,434 
Total... 00.00... 4,152 16,444 20,593 


SSS $$ — 


Capital leases, as defined by the Financial Account- 
Ing Standards Board’s Statement No. 13, were not 
material in total at June 30, 1983. The Company’s 
operations are basically structured in a manner that 
precludes the need for financing or capital teases. 

Minimum rent commitments at June 30, 1983 for all 
long-term noncancellable leases (net of immaterial 
amounts of sublease rent income) were: 


f | rays ri 
In Tadsand 


WAOS og bo oe EB oe Shem OG Sed Ooh dG $ 83,649 
OS 2 et whe mee His a oe oa Eee fO:6015 
BOG ea ee ne on ee ews eed forte 
BES cng he AG eS Oak doe eee a 61,564 
RGSS: anew ka or ude eed oh eee ew eae ee 52.006 
1989 and thereafter ............... 206 806 


Taxes, other than income taxes, were $43 431,000 
in 1983 compared to $37,135,000 in 1982, 
$29,078,000 in 1981, $22,530,000 in 1980 and 
$19,412,000 in 1979. Payroll taxes are approximately 
two-thirds of this category and property taxes account 
for most of tne balance of this expense category. 

Stock purchase and savings plans are offered by 
the Company for its employees. These plans are de- 
signed to provide the Company’s employees a consis- 


tent investment program to provide for their retirement 
and an opportunity to participate in the growth of the 
Company. The Company’s contributions to these plans 
were $19,004,000 in 1983, $13,323,000 in 1982, 
$11,565,000 in 1981, $9,091,000 in 1980 and 
$7,258,000 in 1979. 

Effective July 1, 1982 the Tandy Employees Invest- 
ment Plan was replaced by the Tandy Employees De- 
ferred Salary and Investment Plan. The significant 
change between these pians is the taxability of the 
employee's contribution io the plan. Under the old 
plan, ine employee's contribution was considered tax- 
able income to the employee. The first 5% contribu- 
tion under the new plan is considered deferred 
compensation and is not taxed to the employee as 
long as it is kept in the plan. The employee investment 
plan is available to most employees who nave been 
employed two years. An employee who elects to join 
the plan can contribute either 5% or 10% of annual 
compensation. The Company matches 80% of the 
employee’s first 5% contribution. The Company's con- 
trioutions are fully vested upon payment to the trustee. 
Administrative committees appointed by the Compa- 
ny’s Board of Directors invest the plans’ assets. A 
substantial majority of the plans’ assets are invested in 
Tandy Corporation securities. 

The Company also has a stock purchase program 
available to most employees. Each participant may 
contribute 1% to 10% of annual compensation. The 
Company matches 40%, 60% or 80% of the employ- 
ee’s contribution depending on the length of the em- 
ployee’s participation in the program. The Company 
penodically purchases treasury stock on the open 
market and then sells the number of shares required 
oy the program each month at a price equal to the 
average of the daily closing prices for that month. The 
stock purchased by each participant is distributed 
annually after the close of the program's year, Decem- 
per 31, In the event treasury shares are not available, 
authorized but unissuéd shares can be used. However, 
to date the Company has always funded the program 


with open market purchases and it Is the present inten- 
tion of management to continue this procedure. 

The expense categories discussed account for 
more than 80% of the total setling, general and admin- 
istrative expenses for the five years ended June 30, 
1983. Other selling, general and administrative ex- 
penses were $166,576,000 for fiscal 1983, 
$139, 724,000 for fiscal 1982, $107,218,000 for 1981, 
$96,506,000 for 1980 and $82,228,000 for 1979. The 
Company's growth and inflation have contributed to 
the year-to-year increases in these other cosis. Post- 
age, office supplies, reproduction expenses, utilities, 
telepnone costs, insurance and other items are in- 
cluded in these amounts. FAS No. 52 foreign currency 
transaction gains or losses for fiscal 1983 and 1982 
and FAS No. 8 translation and exchange gains and 
losses for 1981 are discussed under International and 
Domestic Operations. 


Depreciation and Amortization 


Depreciation and amortization expense for fiscal 
1983 was $38,679,000, an increase of $9,242,000 
from the 1982 depreciation and amortization of 
$29,437 000. Depreciation was 1.6% of sales for 1983 
compared to 1.4% of saies in each of the four years 
ended June 30, 1982. One reason for the increase in 
depreciation as a percentage of sales for fiscal 1983 
was the acquisition of Memtek Products in the latter 
part of fiscal 1982. The doliar amount of depreciation 
has more than doubled since 1979 because the retail 
store system, manufacturing plants and distribution 
facilities have been expanded or remodeled to meet 
the Company's growth. Fixed asset accounting poli- 
cies are described on page 39. Capital expenditures 
by operating areas are discussed on page 44 and a 
three-year analysis of additions, retirements, sales 
and depreciation of property and equipment is pre- 
sented on pages 46 and 47. 
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Components of Interest Expense 
In thousands. 


10% debentures due 1991 ........00.00... 
10% debentures due 1994 ........00000... 
6'/2% convertiole debentures ......0......... 
$110,000,000 revolving credit line ........... 
Foreign indebtedness ..................0.. 
OUGE 6 au 4 seroe wen on Sees an bo bw nel eeeuens 


Less interest income ..................... 


Net Interest Expense 


Net interest expense increased in fiscal 1983 after 
four consecutive years of declines. The decline in 
interest rates during fiscal 1983 had an adverse effect 
onincome from short-term investments. The increase 
In average short-term debt from $39,100,000 in fiscal 
1982 to $48,700,00 in 1983 made interest expense 
rise even though the weighted average interest rate for 
this debt declined from 15.8% in 1982 to 11.8% in 
1983. Average short-term dept levels during fiscal 
1981, 1980 and 1979 were approximately 
$57,900,000, $45,600,000 and $74,500,000, respec- 
tively. The weighted average interest rates for these 
borrowings were 13.3% in 1981, 13.1% in 1980 and 
9.9% in 1979. The most significant transaction affect- 
ing interest expense In recent years was [the conver- 
sion of the 6'/2% convertible subordinated 
Gebentures in the first quarter of fiscal 1981. Under the 
terms of the indenture, no interest was paid on any 
debentures converted into common stock even 
tnough they were outstanding during part of the first 
quarter. Substantially all of the debenture holders 
elected to convert their debentures inte stock. 

The Company's cash and short-term investment 
position increased during fiscal 1983—averaging 
more than $188,000,000 for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1983 compared to $155,000,000 for fiscal 
1982. The Company's cas position fluctuates signifi- 


$ 9,808 


24,044 


15,139 


$ 8,905 


Year Ended June 30, 


1983 1982 1981 1980-1979 
$9808 $9808 $9807 $ 9,811 

3,516 3,481 3,450 3,424 3,403 
_— = = 6,499 4,369 

= = _ = 4,046 
4,714 6,066 4,204 3,285 3,792 
2,759 5,174 4,382 4,279 

22114 22633 27,397 29,700 

20,946 7,179 2,334 «=—_-1,234 

$ 1,168 $15,454 $25,063 $28,466 








cantly because of seasonal casn requirements and 
sales. Purchases of inventory for the Christmas selling 
season uses much of tne cash flow during the early 
part of the fiscal year while {ne heavy influx of cash 
from Christmas sales adds to the available cash. The 
decline in interest rates during fiscal 1983 reduced 
interest income despite an increase in average funds 
invested. The combination of rising interest rates com- 
bined with more funds invested caused interest in- 
come to grow during the four years ended June 30. 
1982. The accompanying table shows the orincipal 
components of interest expense. 


Provision for Income Taxes 


The Company provides for income taxes on ail 
items included in the consolidated statements of in- 
come regardless of the period when such items are 
reported for tax purposes. The Company uses the 
“flow-through” method for investment tax credits for 
all items except certain leveraged leases. Under the 
“flow-through” method income taxes are reduced in 
the year an asset is placed in service by the amount of 
the investment credit. Generally accepted accounting 
principles require that the investment tax credit on 
leveraged leases be recognized over the life of the 
lease. The domestic and foreign components of pretax 


income and the differences between the effective tax 
rate and the statutory rate are detailed in the accom- 
ganying charts. The U.S. statutory tax rate for the four 
years ended June 30, 1983 was 46%. The fiscal 1979 
rate was 47%, a weighted average of the 48% rate in 
effect during the first half of fiscai 1979 and the 46% 
rate that became effective January 1, 1979 under the 
Revenue Act of °978. 

Certain provisions of the income tax laws and regu- 
lations result in some income and expense items being 
recorded in one period for financial accounting pur- 
poses and in another period for income tax purposes. 
such items, which are included in the provision for 
Income taxes as deferred taxes, relate primarily to 
differences between tax and book depreciation, in- 
come from installment sales and provisions for future 
losses; changes In intercompany profits in ending in- 
ventories not eliminated for tax purposes; taxes pro- 
vided on net undisirbuted earnings of certain foreign 
subsidiaries not currently iaxable in the United States; 
and unrealized gains or losses on foreign currency 
translation. The tax effect of each of these timing 
differences was less than 5% of the amount compu- 
ted by multiplying oretax income for the year by the 
Statutory tax rate. Deferred taxes and investment tax 
credits related to computer installment sales have 
increased as these sales have increased. 


Net Income and Earnings Per Share 


For the five years ended June 30, 1983, net income 
has increased at a rate of 35%, calculated by the least 
Squares method. The five-year growth rate of net in- 
come per share was 33%. Net income increased 
24% from fiscal 1982 to 1983 compared to a 32% 
increase from 1981 to 1982, a 51% increase from 
1980 to 1981 and a 35% increase from 1979 to 1980. 

Per share amounts are based on the weighted aver- 
age shares of common stock and common stock 
equivalents, if any, outstanding during the year. Trea- 
sury stock purchases in fiscal 1980 and 1979 had 
favorable effects on per share amounts in those years. 
The convertible debentures issued in October 1978 


Income Tax Expense 





in thousands. 1983 
Current 

Federal ....0.0...0.0.2.. ...0.02, $200,492 

SIGS 4 e644 ceweeehan dee bene ees 19,051 

POMSIOU, ¢2us esas nepe oy ee news oF 25,007 

244,550 

Deferred 

Federal... 0.000.000 eee, 3,118 

POISIGI +. 244440 een dee oe ee oes 1,093 
Total income tax expense ............. $248,761 
Statutory vs. Effective Tax 
In thousands. 1983 
Components of pretax income: 
United States 20.0... $474,776 
POVCIOU: «aint 9 ets Ge eee oe oe ono 52,506 
Income before income taxes ......... 527,282 
Statutory taxrateé 0.0... eee. x 46% 
Federal income tax at statutory rate . $242,550 
Investment tax credit. ..........0.... (5,494) 
State and provincial income taxes, 

less federal income tax benefit .... 12,075 
Other net... ee eee (370) 
Total income fax expense ........ $248,761 
Effective tax rate .... ee. 47.2% 


were considered common stock equivalents for calcu- 
lating earnings per share during ihe time they were 
outstanding. Various transactions from 1974 to 1978 
reduced the number of shares outstanding. Tne per 
share amounts reflect two-for-one stock splits in De- 
cember and May of fiscal 1981 and two-for-ane stock 


Year Ended June 30, 








1982 1981 1980 1979 
$159,007 $122,678 $ 84,992 $64,858 
15,981 10,568 6,552 5,147 
21604 15882 9,996 5,515 
196,592 149,128 101,540 75,520 
3,879 2,318 (1,223) 1,649 
— 4,169) (431) (41,894) 1,103 
$199,302 $151,015 $ 98,423 $78,272 
Year Ended June 30, 
1982-1981 1980 _ 1979 
$367,970 $285,089 $183,342 $146,827 
55,417 35,528 27,316 — 14674 
423,387 320,617 210,658 161,501 
xX 46% X46% x46% | x 47% 
$194,758 $147,484 $ 96903 $ 75,905 
(5,310) (2,992) (1,499) (695) 
10,177 6,970 4.418 3,430 
(323) (447) — (1,399) (368) 
$199,302 $151,015 $ 98,423 $ 78,272 
47.1% A741 % 46.7% 48.5% 


splits in fiscal 1978 and 1976. 

Historically the Company has not paid cash Givi- 
dends. The Board of Directors periodically reviews tne 
dividend policy. No change is contemplated at this 
lime. 
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James O'Connor, Plant Manager in the laboratory of our 
new multilayer circuit board manufacturing facility in 
Azle, Texas. 








Operations by Geographic Area 
Tandy Corporation and 


Subsidiaries United 
In thousands. States 
1983 
Sales to unaffiliated customers ... $2,088,851 
Transfers between 
geographic areas ........... 19,000 
Total revenue ............... $2,164,787 


Operating profit .........0..... $_ 498,340 


General corporate expenses ..... 
Interest expense, net ........... 
Income before taxeS ......... 
Identifiable assets at 
June 30,1983 ........0..... $ 966,305 
Corporate assets .............. 
Total assets at June 30,1983 ... 


1982 
Sales to unaffiliated customers . $1,684,540 
Transfers between 
geographic areas ........... 87,349 
Total revenue ........0.00... $1,771,889 
Operating profit .......0.00..0.. $ 398,917 
General corporate expenses ..... 
Interest expense, net ........... 
Income before taxes ......... 
Identifiable assets at 
June 30,1982 .....0......... $ 764,119 


Corporate assets .............. 
Total assets at June 30,1982 |. 


Canada 


$187,129 


———_—— rr 





$79,671 





$160,198 


$ 22.657 


$66,693 


Elimina- 
tions 


Pacifici 
Europe Asia 


$130,856 $ 68,352 §$ = 


91 398,300 (474,332) 
$130,947 $466,652 $(474,332) 


$ (8,212) $ 26,624 $ (1,012) 


$100,792 $ 96,098 § (20,999) 


$117,816 $ 70,001 $ — 


65 347,269 (434,683) 


ee 


$ 2,313 $ 19,218 $ (11,100) 


$ 88,631 $ 98.982 $ (19,987) 


Consoli- 
dated 


$2,475,188 


$ 542,089 


(5,902) 
(8,905) 


$527,282 


tiigeelcow 


360,041 
$1,581,908 


Dee 000 


$2.032.555 


$ 432.005 
(7,450) 
(1,168) 

$ 423,387 


$ 998,438 


229,206 
$1,227,644 





Note: Operating income represents ali revenues of the geographic segment less all operaling expenses attributable to that segment The 
operating profits of a geographic location exclude corporate expenses, net interest expense and income taxes. Transfers between 


geographic areas are generally recorded at market price. 
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Operations by Geographic Area 
Tandy Corporation and 





Subsidiaries United Pacific/ Elimina- Consoll- 
in ihousands States Canada Europe Asia tions dated 
1981 
Sales to unaffiliated customers ... $1,383,509 $146,079 $112,034 $ 49,751 $ — $1,691,373 
transfers between 
geographic areas ........... 65,817 — — 280,865 (346,682) — 
Total revenue .....0.0..00... $1,449,326 $146,079 $112,034 $330,616 $(346,682) $1,691,373 
Operating profit ..0..0..00000.. $ 303,951 $ 18,623 $ 13,235 $ 10,511 $ (2,161) $ 344,159 
General corporate expenses ..... (8,088) 
Interest expense, net ........... (15,454) 
‘ncome before taxes ......... $ 320,617 
Identifiable asseis at 
June 30,1981 .............. $ 544,015 3 52,657 $ 65,582 $ 61,592 (8,886) $ 714,960 
Corporate assets ... . ........ ZEN DOD 
Total assets at June 30,1981 $ 936,545 


International and Domestic Operations 


Sales to unaffiliated customers by operations out- 
side the United States were 15.6% of 1983's consoll- 
Gated sales, or $386,337,000 in U.S. dollars. In 1982 
the non-US. sales were $348,015,000 or 17.1% of 
tolal sales. Non-U.S sales for 1981 totaled 
$207 864,000, or 18.2% of consolidated sales. 

During fiscal 1982 the Financial Accounting Stan- 
dards Board issued Statement No. 52, Foreign Cur- 
rency Translalion, The Company adopted this 
Statement during the third quarter of fiscal 1982. Un- 
der this standard, most of the effects of translation rate 
changes related to net assets located outside the 
United States, oreviously included in income, are now 
recorded in a separate account in stockholders’ 
equity. Foreign currency translation adjusiments in- 
cluded in stockholders’ equity were $3,980,000 net of 
deferred taxes of $3,390,000 in fiscal 1983 and 
$6,835,000 net of $1,789,000 in deferred taxes for 


ee  TttrrTE LL nn 


fiscal 1982. Under FAS No. 52 only net gains or losses 
from foreign currency transactions are included in 
selling, general and administrative expenses. There 
were net losses of $590,000 in 1983 and $3,216,000 in 
1982. Both translation and exchange gains and losses 
were included in selling, general and administrative 
expenses under FAS No. 8 rules. There were net trans- 
lation and exchange gains of $5,295,000 in fiscal 1981. 
Certain balance sheet accounts, primarily inventories 
and property and equipment, previously translated 
from foreign currencies into U.S. dollars at historical 
exchange rates, are now translated at year-end rates. 
Income and expenses are translated at the weighted 
average exchange rate for the year. Under the ald 
method, cost of goods sold and depreciation were 
translated using historical exchange rates, not 
weighted average rates. The financial statements for 
the first six months of fiscal 1982 were restated to 


“The five-year growth rate 
of net income per share 
was 33%,”’ 
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Jamie Alexander of our Education Division 
demonstrates the latest in computer-assisted learning 
sySteans. 





conform to the provisions of FAS No. 52. This restate- 
ment increased net income for the six months ended 
December 31, 1981 by $5,887,000. Financial state- 
ments of the foreign operations for prior years have not 
been restated because operating decisions in those 
prior years were based upon the rules of FAS No. 8 and 
restatement is not required by FAS No. 52. 

Canadian sales gains for fiscal 1983 were 19.1% in 
Canadian dollars and 16 8% in U.S. dollars. In fiscal 
1982 the Canadian dollar increase in sales was 12.1% 
while the increase in U.S. dollars was 9.7%. Sales 
increases were greater in Canadian dollars than in 
U.S. dollars because the Canadian dollar dropped in 
value relative to the U.S. dollar during these years. 
Canadian operating profits were 14.1% of sales in 
1983 and 1982 compared to 12.7% in 1981. The Cana- 
dian operations of Memtek Products that were ac- 
guired in January 1983 are inciuded in the 1983 
schedule of Operations by Geographic Area. 

European sales and operating results have been 
adversely affected by the strengthening of the U.S. 
dollar against European currencies, general market 
conditions, competition and legal restrictions on price 
increases in certain countries. The European opera- 
tions of Memtek Products, which were acquired in 
fiscal 1983, are included in the Operations by Geo- 
graphic Area for 1983 but not in 1982 and 1981. Al- 
though sales gains were posted In all of the European 
retail operations, these gains were considerably 
smaller when translated into U.S. dollars. The Euro- 
pean operations showed losses in both local curren- 
cles and U.S. currencies for fiscal 1983. Transaction 
losses for fiscal 1983 included in the European operat- 
ing losses were $1,304,000. The fiscal 1982 operating 
profits for Europe included more than $2,000,000 in 
transaction losses under FAS No. 52 rules compared 
to almost $3,000,000 in translation and exchange 
gains in fiscal 1981 under FAS No. 8. 

Retail operations in Australia have also been af- 
fected by a devaluation o* the Australian dollar. Sales 
gains of 27.1% in Australian dollars were recorded in 
fiscal 1983. After translation into U.S. dollars these 
gains were reduced to 8.5%. In fiscal 1982 sales gains 


of 29.8% in Australian dollars translated into 24.3% 
gains in U.S. collars. Ausiralian operating profits actu- 
ally increased from 1982 to 1983 in local and U.S. 
dollars after a moderate decline belween 1981 and 
1982. 

The Company has manufacturing and purchasing 
operations in several Asian countries. Manufacturing 
operations are located in Japan, Korea and Taiwan. 
A&A International, a U.S. subsidiary of the Company, 
purchases approximately 40% of tne producis in ihe 
1984 Radio Shack catalog as well as some parts used 
in the Company’s manufacturing operations. A&A has 
affiliates in Hong Kong, Japan, Taiwan and Korea. 
Transfers between geographic areas shown on the 
table highlighting operations by geographic areas are 
essentially intercompany transfers of goods cut of the 
Asian region. The domestic and foreign manufacturing 
operations transter goods to A&A International in the 
United States or to A&A’s affiliates in the Orient. Also, 
A&A’s affiliates purchase goods from outside suppliers 
to transfer to A&A International. A&A then transfers 
these products to Radio Shack and Tandy International 
Electronics. 

Tandy Corporation's line of business is consumer 
electronics retailing. The Company's consolidated fi- 
nancial statements include the accounts of the Com- 
pany and its wholly owned subsidiaries. All significant 
intercompany transactions and balances have been 
eliminated. The Company’s primary domestic overa- 
tions are Radio Snack, A&A International and the do- 
mestic manufacturing operations. During fiscal 1982 
and 1983 the domestic and international operations of 
the Consumer Products Division of Memorex Corpora- 
tion were acquired. This added video tape manufactur- 
ing to the Company's manufacturing operations. 
Memtek Products, the sales organization of this manu- 
facturing unit, markets a line of Memorex audio and 
video products under the Memorex tradename. 

The Company obtains merchandise from a large 
number of suppliers, not one of which accounted for 
more than 10% of the cost of products sold in fiscal 
1983. Alternative sources of supply exist for all of the 
merchandise purchased by the Company. 


The consumer electronics business is highly com- 
oetitive. Tandy competes in the sale of its products 
wilh department stores, mail order houses, discount 
Stores, general merchants, home appliance stores 
and gift stores which sell comparable products manu- 
factured by others. Domestic competitors range in 
size from the local drug and hardware stores to large 
chains and department stores. Computer store chains 
and franchise groups, such as Computeriand Coroora- 
tion, as well aS a growing number of independent 
computer stores compete with the Company in the 
microcomputer marketplace. Several major retailers 
nave also entered the microcomputer market. Compe- 
tition is also encountered from manufacturers, such as 
IBM, selling directly to consumers. The products 
which compete with those sold by the Company are 
manufactured by numerous domestic and foreign 
manufacturers and many of them carry nationally rec- 
ognized brand names or private labeis. Many of the 
Company's competitors have financial resources 
equal to or greater than the Company’s resources. 

Management believes that among the factors that 
are important fo its competitive position are price, 
guality, service and the wide selection of electronic 
oroducts carried at conveniently located retail outlets 
The Company's utilization of trained personnel and its 
ability to use national and local advertising media are 
important to the Company's ability to compete in the 
consumer electronics market. 


Supplementary Inflation Data (Unaudited) 


Statement of Financial Accounting Standards No. 
33, Financial Reporting and Changing Prices, requires 
disclosure of certain supplementary information con- 
cerning the impact of inflation on the Company's pri- 
mary financial statements which are prepared under 
the concept of historical cost. FAS No. 33 requires 
disclosure of selected data under two sets of assump- 
tions — current cost and constant dollars. 

Current cost disclosures require adjustment of in- 
ventories, property and equipment, cost of products 
sold and depreciation expense. This method Is based 


onthe assumption that the Company would replace its 
entire inventory and facilities with identical assets at 
fiscal year end. The computation of current cost infor- 
mation was made using internally and externally 
generated indices using methods similar to those in 
tne primary financial statements. 

in December 1982 the Financial Accounting Stan- 
dards Board issued FAS No. 70, Financial Reporting 
and Changing Prices: Foreign Currency Translation. 
This statement conforms FAS No. 33 to FAS No. 52, 
Foreign Currency Translation, which was adopted by 
the Company during fiscal 1982. in addition, FAS No. 
7Q exempted companies that measure a significant 
oart of their foreign operations in one or more func- 
tional currencies other than the U.S. dollar from the 
constant dollar requirements of FAS No. 33. Consider- 
ing the significance of the Company’s foreign opera- 
tions tnat are measured In local functional currencies, 
constant dollar disclosures are not presented for the 
current or prior periods with the exception of certain 
data contained in the Selected Supplemental Financial 
Data. 

The effects of inflation on current cost data is based 
upon the Consumer Price Index-All Uroan Users (CPI- 
U) for domestic and foreign operations. The current 
cost foreign translation effects are net of the same 
amount of deferred income taxes, $5,179,000, as in 
the primary financial statements. 

As required by FAS No. 33, current cost net income 
is before hoiding gains or losses. The holding gains 
experienced by the Company the last four years are a 
result of having a net monetary liability position during 
an inflationary period. These gains have been affected 
oy the slowing of the inflation rate as measured by the 
CPI-U. The increase in the average CPI-U for fiscal 
1983 was 4.3% compared to 8.7% in 1982, 11.5% In 
1981 and 13.4% in 1980. 

Adjusied pre-tax earnings under the current cost 
method were below that reported in the primary finan- 
cial statements. Since FAS No. 33 does not provide for 
resiatement of income taxes, the effective tax rate 
under the current cost method was 49.7% compared 
to 47.2% in the primary financial statements. 


“Canadian sales gains for 


fiscal 1983 were 19.1% 
in Canadian dollars and 
16.8% in U.S. dollars.” 





Income Statement Adjusted for 
Changing Prices 

(Unaudited) 

Tandy Corporation and Subsidiaries 


“European sales and 
operating results have 
been adversely affected 


Year Ended June 30, 1983 
As Reported Adjusted for 
in the Primary Changes in Specific 


the strengthening In thousands. Statements Prices (Current Costs) 
of the U.S. dollar 
against European PST OAIGS. gu eau wo babe en chee ead ee wha eho wan sae es $2 475,188 G2 415,160 
curren | ies a gg Other income ..0 0.0 ee ee 38,109 38,199 
< cles... 2,913,297 Zo boeat 
Cost and expenses: 
COSC DIOCUGIS SOlG) ¢.n43-5 cee ods Hon ne enone Bae oy ean es 1,008,187 1,016,330 
Selling, general and administrative ........0...0..0 0.00.05, 930 244 930,244 
Depreciation and amortization .......0.0. 0.0.0.0... 00.0005. 38,679 56,700 
Interest expense, net of interesi income ..........0.0.0.00.. 8,905 8,905 
1,986,015 2,012,384 
Income before income taxeS ......0.0 0000.00.00 0. eee 527,282 900,913 
Provision for income taxes ..0. 00... ee. _ 248,761 __ 248,761 
Netincome 2.00.00... 0.000 ce ee § 278,521 $ 252,152 
Net income per average common sharé ........0.00.0000... $2.67 $2.42 
Stockholders’ equity at yearend .... 20.00.00. eee, $1,120,872 $1,209,229 
Purchasing power gain from holding net 
monetary liabilities during the year... 0.0... ee, $ 1,160 
Foreign currency translation effects, net of 
income tax€S 0 eae $ (6,530) 
Inventories and property and equipment held 
during the year”: 
Effect of Increase in specific prices 
(current costs) 000. ee $ 40,232 
Effect of increase in general price level... 28,157 
Excess of increase in specific orices over 
increase in general price level ...0..0.000.0.0.000... $ 12,075 





“At June 30,1983, the current cost of inventory was $826,208 000 (historical amount — $844,097 000) and ihe current cost of property and 
equipment, net of accumulated depreciation, was $380,049,000 (historical amount —$257 620,000) 





Selected Supplemental 
Financial Data 
(Unaudited) 














Year Ended June 30, 





Tandy Corporation and Subsidiaries 1983 | i$1982 1981 1980 1979 
Net sales: 
As reported .. 2... $2,475,188 $2,032,555 $1,691,373 $1,384,637 $1,215,483 
Adjusted for general inflation......... —- $2,475,188 $2,120,519 $1,917,628 $1,750,738 $1,742,074 
Net income: 
As reported 6... ee. $ 278,521 $ 224,085 $ 169,602 $ 112,235 $$ 83,229 
Adjusted for specific orice 
MCS ed Stash ee: $ 252,152 $ 209,287 $ 152,864 $ 104,242 
Net income per average common 

share and common share equivalent: 
As reported . 0... ee, $2.67 $2.17 $1.65 $1.12 $ 81 
Adjusted for specific price 
= ONANOCS thes cee tes pee es $2.42 $2.02 $1.49 $1.04 
Excess of increase in specific prices 
___ over increase in general price level_ $ 12,075 $ (5,006) $ (35.490) $ (58,869) 
Purchasing power gain from holding net 

monetary liabilities during the year .. $ 1,160 $ 8678 $ 24219 $ 55,210 
Foreign currency translation effects 

net of income taxes.............. $ (6,530) $ (24,843) 
Net assets at year end: 
As reported .. 0.0... 0, $1,120,872 $ 812677 $ 571,863 $ 283,125 $ 208,353 
Adjusted for specific price 

CHANGES re prereyrere tine saat s — $1,209,229 $ 917,286 $ 704,586 $ 428302  —_ 
Total assets (as reported) ............ $1,581,908 $1,227,644 $ 936,545 $ 710,298 $ 609,589 
Total long-term liabilities (as reported) ... $ 174,937 $ 182,099 %$ 160,902 $ 258456 $ 263,383 
Cash dividends per common share ..... NONE NONE NONE NONE ___ NONE 
Market price per common 

share ai year end: 
Historical... ..........0...0...0-.. $50.75 $27.75 $30.88 $10.38 $5.34 
Adjusted for general inflation......... $50.07 $28.09 _ $33.47 $12.32 $7.26 
Average consumer price index ........ — 2941 = 2819 299.4 232.6 205.2 
In thousands, excep! per share and index amounts. Per share amounts restated for two-for-ane stock splits in May 1981, December 1980 


and June 1980 Amounts adjusted for specific price changes are in average 1983 dollars. 
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Richard Cree, Vice President of Tandy Computer 
Leasing supervises our growing lease subsidiary 








Quarterly Data 
(Unaudited) 


Tandy Corporation and Subsidiaries 
in thousands, except per share amounts. 


Netsales 9.00.00 00 ee, 
CMEC IC OMIE «= «doe. bc once oe hs. o Bee Ne eoee deen buses daa- 


Cosis and expenses: 
COS OVOMeOGUCl] COI. 44a. dots boo sey oS ded o UPA Boa eee eee ees 
Selling, general and administrative ... 000.000.0000... 00.0, 
Oepreciation and amortization ....... 000000000000 ce ee 
[Interest expense, net cf interest income 


Income before income taxes 
Provision for income taxes 


Net income 


Net income per average common share 


a | 


Average common shares outstanding 


Tandy Home Computers’ final test station for the 
TRS-80® Color Computer. 


September 30, 
19820 


Dont. 
8,782 
525,893 





September 30, 


1961 


$425,021 
9. f92 
430,773 


lef 4.563 
169,017 
6.476 
41) 
350,035 
30,738 
__ 37,866 
$ 42.872 


December 31, 
1982 


$778,155 
7,999 
_786,154 


324,218 
212,943 


December 31, 


1981 


$638,269 
Speer 
645,206 


200,20U 
228,004 
6,795 


3,129 
506,158 


139,048 


65,214 
§ 73,834 





9 
—,] 
—t 


103,302 





Quarter Ended 


March 31, 
1983 


$589,860 
8.513 
598,373 


246,445 
232,960 
40,210 


March 31, 


1982 


$470,607 
6,470 
Al? OFF 


190,310 
195,047 
{347 


(4,231) 
391.673 


85,404 


40,054 
$ 45,350 


5 
f 


4 


1035503 


June 30, 
1983 


$590,062 


12,019 
OU2 Bfi 


231,704 
215,297 
Jet 


89 
457,017 


145,860 


71.400 
$ 74,460 


371 


104,577 


June 30, 
1982 


$498,658 
9,498 
508,156 


193,419 
188,310 
8,819 


(589) 
389,959 


118,197 


56,168 
$ 62,029 


$.60 


103,706 





“The December quarter 
has historically been the 
peak selling season; but 
in recent years some of 
the additions to the 
product line, such as 
computers, have been 
less seasonal...” 





“The average Tay of Consolidated Balance Sheets 


, : ria Tandy Corporation and Subsidiaries June 30, 
a U.S. company-owned inn cands, | ; 7 1983 1982 
store, including Computer ecce 
Centers, was approximately Current assets: 
69,900 in 1983 Cash and short-term investments ................0 ccc eee. $¢ 279,743 $ 167,547 
“nr | ‘50 ANN i Accounts and notes receivable, less allowance for doubtful accounts .... 107,530 83,616 
compared to 99,400 in WAVOMOMES. 2o2nteu ced dee seee ha ok Oooh Hee eee he he ee eee eae 844,097 670,568 
1982. Most of this Other current assetS 200 teeeeeee. 31,928 27,000 
increase is related to Total current assets 00 ees 1,263,298 948.731 
oi a. | . 1% 
computer merchandise. | 
Property and equipment, at cost: 
Consumer electronics operations, net of accumulated depreciation ...... 194,004 158,678 
Tandy Center, net of accumulated depreciation ..............0.0.0.... _ 63,616 bo.o1f 
257,620 224.995 
IM Gie Sele aie to aus tobe ae ead ee nete ae ears ehh oaks wey eRe ee os — 60,990 53,918 


i 
——— ES es 


$1,581,908 $1,227,644 


The Review of Operations and Financial Information, pages 16 to 47, IS an integral part of these statements. 





Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 


Cul 


rent liabilities: 


Notes payable  . ..... 


Accrued expenses 


eS 


Income taxes payable ...... 
Tete CUM NADUIIGS «ces. ao $6 dso as 08.6 oe dd beso bee E Re Ga ne 


Notes payable, due after one year 
subordinated Gdedentures, net of unamortized bond aiscount 
Store managers’ deposits 
Deferred income taxes 
Other non-current liabilities 


Total ather liabilitieS 9.000.000.0000 ee, 


Stockholders’ equity: 
Preferred stock, no par value, 1,000,000 shares authorized, 


none issued or outstanding 


Common stock, $+ par value, 250,000,000 shares authorized 


with 105,645,000 shares issued 
Additional paid-in capital 
Retained earnings 
Foreign currency translation effects 


Common stock in treasury, at cost, 976,000 and 


1,789,000 shares, respectively 


Total stockholders’ equity 


Commitments and contingent liabilities .........0..0.. 0.0.00... 


$ 55,737 
64,640 
115,054 
50,668 
286,099 


15,482 
122,938 
8,490 
17,682 
10,345 
174,937 


105,645 
68,111 

969,626 
(16,297) 


(6,213) 
1,120,872 


$1,581,908 


$ 24,942 
63,641 
92.125 

52,160 


232,668 


20,642 
122,666 
9,306 
18,886 
10,599 
182,099 


105,645 
39,627 

691,105 

(12,317) 


(11,383) 


812,677 


$1 227,644 


Final testing for hard disk drives on the quality 
control line at Tandy Apparatus. 
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Consolidated Statements of Stockholders’ Equity 
Tandy Corporation and Subsidiaries 
Three Years Ended June 30, 1983 


In thousands 


Balance at July 71, 1980 
Conversion of 6'/2% convertible subordinated debeniures 
Two-for-ane split of common stock in December 1980 
Two-for-one split of common stock in May 1981 
Sale of treasury stock to employee stock purchase program 
UNG cies > Ae oo Gon a oe es A es ee eee 

ICU INCGING soe eee ea sc eho oe oe eee REA aK oe 


Balance at June 30,1981 ...........0.. 00... 0.0.00... 
Effect of restating assel and liability balances as of July 1, 1 
for adoption of FAS No. 52 «2... eee, 
Foreign currency translation adjustments for the period .. 
sale of treasury stock to employee stock purchase program 
OUMST 2 i462 nah od ont clea p 4) ono os Ge ee ee On AS SO 
PIT MCOMING? o o-b.e.c occ Abe eee Bee ee oe ee eee oe awed 
Balance at June 30,1982... 0... 
Foreign currency translation adjustments for the period .. 
Sale of treasury stock to employee stock purchase program 
MeV MCOIe 4 4.6042 Ba aeR en Ghee eer ak bee ake bead ees 
Balance at June 30, 1983 


| 


in Duval Co. Florida, Radio Shack’s network 
controllers turn individual! student workstations 
into cast-effective, shared learning systems. 


ey 


981 


Issued 


ZOOe 

3,443 
29,638 
liebe 


105.645 


=——= 
—__ 


—s 


105,645 


The Review of Operations and Financial information, pages 16 to 47, is an integral part of these statements 


shares 
Treasury 


Stock 


(3,095) 





coals: 


- (g 76) 





Outstanding 


22,057 
3,443 
25,638 
51,412 
424 

(49) 


102.922 


103.856 


813 


Amount 





Common Additional Retained Foreign Currency Treasury Stockholders’ equity 
Stock Paid-in Capital Earnings Translation Effects stock Total | exceeded a billion dollars 
$ 25,152 $ 33,992 $297,418 $ — §(73,437) $$ 283,125 for the first time in fiscal 
3,443 95,109 _ _ = 98 552 1983. 
25.638 (61,051) — = 35,413 _ 
51,412 (69,369) — — 17,957 __ 
es 14,846 = — 6,231 21 OFF 
- 2,996 — — (3,489) (493) 
_  =_ ee 169,602 -_ _ 169,602 
105,645 16,523 467,020 — (17,325) 571,863 
_ = = (5,482) — (5,482) 
— — — (6,835) (6,835) 
= 23,104 = - 5,944 29,048 
— — — — (2) (2) 
2= — 224 085 oe = 224,085 
105,645 39,627 691,105 (42,317) (11,383) 812,677 
a ee = (3,980) — (3,980) 
-_ 28,484 = = 5,170 33,654 
— = 278,521 a = 278,521 
$105,645 $ 68,111 $969,626 $(16,297) $ (6,213) $4,120,872 











BALANCE SHEET REVIEW 





Current Assets 


Cash and short-term investments increased 
$112,196,000 between June 30, 1982 and June 30, 
1983. The short-term investments are carried at cost, 
which approximates market value. The decline in 
money market rates since the end of the 1982 fiscal 
year reduced tne weighted average interest rate for 
the $259,239,000 invested at June 30, 1983 to 9% 
from 15% for the $137,513,000 invested at June 30, 
1982. 

Accounts and notes receivable have increased 
significantly in recent years. The retail stores generally 
sell their products for cash or through major bank 
credit cards, but the Company's growth in the micro- 
computer market has required that the Company pro- 
vide 30-day charge accounts and leases for sales to 
large and small businesses, schools, governmental 
agencies, professional firms and other purchasers of 
high-dollar computer equipment. Trade accounts re- 
ceivable for retail! sales increased approximately 
$20,000,000 between June 30, 1982 and June 30, 
1983. The current portion of computers lease receiv- 
ables was $15,447,000 at June 30, 1983 compared 
to $11,550,000 at June 30, 1982. The acquisition of 
Memtek Products increased accounts receivable be- 
cause it ts primarily a wholesale business with ac- 
counts receivable for its customers. 


Inventories at June 30, 1983 were 26% higher than 
the 1982 fiscal year-end inventory level. All inventories 


Inventories 

In thousands. 1983 
Finished merchandise ........,....... $773,093 
Raw materials and work in progress .... 71,004 


$844,097 


are valued at cost or market, whichever ts lower. Inven- 
tory cost is determined primarily by the average cost 
method. The accompanying chart gives the compo- 
nents of the inventories. 

The average inventory of a U.S. company-owned 
store, including Computer Centers, was approximately 
$69, 900 in 1983 compared to $59,400 in 1982. Most of 
this increase ts related to computer merchandise. Ad- 
ditions were made to the computer line throughout the 
year and availability of certain items increased so that 
the stores were able to add this merchandise to their 
store inventories rather than special ordering. This 
average does not include the warehouse inventories 
required to support the store network. Tne 5% in- 
crease in company-owned stores worldwide added to 
store and warehouse inventories. Inventories also 
have grown with the expansion of self-manufacturing. 
Inventory turnover (unaudited) was 1.28 in fiscal 1983 
compared to 1.41 in 1982 and 1.39 in 1981. 

Other current assets include prepaid expenses 
such as rent, catalog costs and property taxes. The 
June 30, 1983 balance alsa included $7,415,000 of 
prepaid income taxes. At June 30, 1982 these prepaid 
taxes were $10,441,000. The prepaid income taxes 
primarily result from the elimination of intercompany 
profits for financial purposes that are reported cur- 
rently for tax purposes, 


June 30, 
1982 1981 1980 1979 
$604,124 SAO $398 287 $354,059 
_ 66,444 Slomee ys BCs eed 


$670,568 $513,709 $435,160 $381,649 


Property and Equipment 


A review of capital expenditures by operating func- 
tion is discussed on page 44 and a three-year analysis 
of property and equipment is presented on pages 46 
and 47. 

VWihen depreciable assets are sold or retired, the 
related cost and accumulated depreciation are re- 
moved from tne accounts. Any gains or losses are 
included in oiher income. Major additions and better- 
ments are capitalized. Maintenance and repairs which 
Go not materially improve or extend the lives of the 
respective assets are charged to operating exoenses 
as incurred. 

ror financial reporting purposes, depreciation and 
amortization are calculated primarily using tne 
straigntline method, which amortizes the cost of the 
assets over their estimated useful lives. The ranges of 
estimated useful lives are: 


BuikdingS ....6..6. 0.0 eee 10-40 years 

Machinery and equipment ...... 3-15 years 

Leasehold improvements ....... the shorter of 
the life of the 


Improvements or 
the term of the 
related lease 


Other Assets 


Other assels increased $7,072,000 from June 30, 
1982 to June 30, 1983. The major item in this account 
at June 30, 1983 was the long-term portion of com- 
puter lease receivables which totaled $16,991,000. 
This account also Included investments in joint ven- 
lures and unconsolidated subsidiaries, a long-term 
lpan io a company for partial financing of construction 
of a hotel on properly owned by one of the Company's 
joint ventures and goodwill. 


Current Liabilities 


Notes payable outstanding and due within one year 


were: 
June 30, 

In thousands. 1983 1982 
short-term indebtedness, 

onincipally relating to 

foreign operations ..... $53,603 $19,803 
Current portion of 

notes payable ......... 2,134 ofaltete, 

$55,737 $24 942 


The Company had available domestic seasonal 
bank credit lines of approximately $24,000,000 and 
$33,500,000 at June 30, 1983 and 1982. For 
$4,000,000 of the June 30, 1983 lines, the interest rate 
is negotiated at the time of borrowing. The rate is 
generally understood to be no more than the floating 
prime rate of the lending bank. The interest rate on tne 
remaining lines is the floating orime rate. Interest on all 
the borrowings is payable at maturity. With respect to 
certain lines, the Company is expecied to maintain 
compensating balances of a certain percentage of the 
seasonal line of credit plus a percentage of the amount 
actually borrowed. The compensating balance per- 
centages for the lines were $13,500,000 at 10% 
+10%, $2,000,000 ai 10% 40%, $8,000,000 at 
2.5% +2.5% and $500,000 with 5% + 0% compen- 
sating balance requirements. Compensating bal- 
ances, when required, are not legally restricted. For 
fiscal 1983 and 1982 there were insiances where part 
or all of the requirements for compensating balances 
were waived. At June 30, 1983 and 1982, the Company 
had no domestic seasonal borrowings outstanding. 

Tne weighied average of domestic seasonal loans 
outstanding in 1983 was $3,700,000 and the weighied 


State-of-the-art equipment in our Tandy 
Apparatus manufacturing plant assures 
quality control on our hard disk drives. 





average interest rate, based on interest costs incurred 
was 11.2%. The maximum amount outstanding at any 
month end was approximately $31,000,000. During 
1982 the weighted average of domestic seasonal 
loans outstanding was nominal. 

The Company's short-term bank indebtedness relat- 
ing to foreign operations is primarily unsecured bor- 
rowings on overdraft and other short-term lines, some 
of which provide for foreign acceptances. Short-term 
foreign lines of credit were approximately 
$171,000,000 at the end of 1983 and $150,000,000 at 
the end of 1982. No compensating balances are re- 
quired. The weignted average interest rate on 
amounts outstanding was 11.0% at the end of 1983 
and 13.1% at the end of 1982. Average monthly for- 
eign short-term bank borrowings were approximately 
$38,900,000 in 1983 and $39,100,000 in 1982. The 
weighted average interest rates, based on interest 
costs incurred, were 12.2% in 1983 and 15.5% in 
1982. The maximum amounts of such borrowings oul- 
Standing al any month end during fiscal 1983 and 1982 
were $51,389,000 and $49,188,000, respectively. 

Accounts payable are orimarily amounts owed for 
merchandise. Amounts outstanding, if any, under let- 
ters of credit and acceptance lines of credit are in- 
cluded in this account. These instruments can be used 
as a method of short-term borrowing. During 1983 and 
1982 strong cash flow from operations and strong 
vendor relationships in the Orient have allowed the 
Company to utilize letter of credit transactions to a 
lesser degree than in the past. 

The Company's letters of credit and acceptance 
lines of credit were approximately $186,500,000 at 
June 30, 1983 and $165,000,000 at June 30, 1982. No 
acceptances were outstanding at June 30, 1983 or 
June 30, 1982. Tne weignted average of domestic 
banker's acceptances outstanding during fiscal 1983 
was $6,100,000. There were no acceptances out- 
standing at any time during fiscal 1982. The weighted 
average interest rate In 1983, based on interest costs 
incurred, was 10.1% and the maximum amount out- 
standing at any montn end was approximately 
$36,400,000. No compensating balances are required 


on these acceptance lines. Letters of credit open 
against outstanding purchase orders were approxi- 
mately $64,400,000 at June 30, 19883 and 
$116,300,000 at June 30, 1982. 

Accrued expenses include amounts owed in the 
normal course of operations for payroll cosis, property 
taxes, rent, insurance and other expenses. Deferred 
income from computer service contracts Is also in- 
cluded in this account. Accrued payroll and bonuses 
were $54 422 000 at June 30, 1983 and $46,259,000 
at June 30, 1982. Property taxes accrued ai the end 
of fiscal 1983 and 1982 were $12,491,000 and 
$13,274,000, respectively. 

Income taxes payable were $50,668,000 at June 
30, 1983 and $52,160,000 ai June 30, 1982. The Com- 
pany makes quarterly federal income tax depasits 
based on the prior fiscal year’s Income. A change in 
the tax law now requires a greater portion of tne estl- 
mated taxes to be paid in by the end of the fiscal year 
than in prior years. 


Long-term Debt 


Maturities of the $17,616,000 of notes payable at 
June 30, 1983 are: 


1984 $2,124,000 
1985 2,208,000 
1986 1,21 7,000 
1987 6,031,000 
1988 297,000 


1989 and thereafter 4 479 000 

In December 1976 the Company issued 
$98,082,000 of 10% subordinated debentures due 
1991 for 19,607,800 shares of common stock (ad- 
justed for the stock splits in fiscal 1981 and 1978) The 
10% subordinated debentures due 1994 were issued 
in fiscal 1975 in exchange for 19,504,000 shares (ad- 
justed for the stock splits in fiscal 1981, 1978 and 
1976) of common stock. The shares acquired in these 
exchanges were retired. Debt discount of $9,894,000 
relating to the debentures due 1994 was recorded 
based on an effective interest rate of 14.25% and is 
being amortized over the life of the bonds. 


Long-Term Debt 


| hee sarees 


Notes payable with interest rates ranging from 


6% to 18% at June 30, 1983 and 1982 ......... 


Less portion due within one year 


included in current notes payable .............. 


Subordinated debentures’ 


Wo due 1997 21 ee 


June 30, 
1983 1982 


es ee ee ee ee $17,616 $ 25,781 


(2,134) (5,139) 
$ 15,482 $ 20,642 


ee ee ee $ 98,082 $$ 98,082 


19% due 1994, less unamortized discount of $7,575,000 


and $7,847,000, respectively .......0...0000..., 


Store managers’ deposits are cash deposits from 
ceriain classes of store managers. Unlike regular 
store managers, these managers operate company- 
owned stores under written contracts which incorpo- 
rate a different method of compensation. 


Litigation 

There are various claims, lawsuits, investigations 
and pending actions involving allegations of negll- 
gence, product defects, discrimination, patent in- 
fringement, tax deficiencies and breach of contracts 
against the Company and its subsidiaries incident to 
the operation of its business. The liability, if any, asso- 
ciated with these matters is not determinable at June 
30, 1983. While certain of the lawsuits involve sudstan- 
tial amounts, it is the opinion of management that the 
ultimate resolution of such litigation will not have a 
material adverse effect on the Company's financial 
position or the results of operations. 


ee 


24,856 24,584 
$122,938 $122,666 


Proposed Acquisition 


On August 18, 1983 the Company announced plans 
to acquire O'Sullivan Industries, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Conroy, inc., for $91,500,000 in cash. O’Sullivan, 
located in Lamar, Missouri, is a manufacturer of con- 
sumer electronic stands, racks, desks and accesso- 
ries. This transaction has been approved by both 
boards of directors, but it is subject to the approval of 
Conroy's stockholders and ihe fulfilment of certain 
other conditions. The effective date of the sale is 
August 31, 1983 although closing will not occur until all 
aoprovals are obtained. Closing is not expected to 
occur until December 1983 or January 1984. The fis- 
cal year for O'Sullivan is August 31. For the nine 
months ended May 31, 1983, O’Sullivan reported sales 
of $55,800,000 and net income of $7,600,000. 


A final assembly line for our 
TRS-80° Color Computers. 
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John Shendock. (right) Manager of our National 
Bid Oepartment coordinates the bid proposal 
activity for educational sales 
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Consolidated Statements of Changes in Financial Position 


Tandy Corporation and Subsidiaries 
In thousands. 


Financial Resources Were Provided By: 
Income from continuing operations ... 2.000000 0.0.0.2 ee 
liems in income not affecting working capital: 
Depreciation and amortization... 000. 
URED wi ues bee ce nee Hee aa eeeeeeoess behaehsseeeasun fee 


Working capital provided by continuing operations .....0.......0.0..., 
Conversion of debentures into common stock .......0.0.0....0.2 0.00... 
issuance of debentures . 2.00.0... ee 
Additions to long-term borrowings .........0. 00000... 0 000 00 eee 
Sale of treasury stock to employee stock purchase program ............ 


Financial Resources Were Used For: 
Adaitions lo oroperty and equipment, net of retirements ............... 
Foreign currency translation adjustments, net ........00.0.......... 

Reductions of long-term debt... .. 0.0.00 es 
Decrease in 61/2% convertible subordinated debentures .............. 
Purchase of common stock related to tender offer...........0..000... 
Purchase of treasury stock 2... 00000000000 2 
Retirement of common stock in exchange for debentures .............. 
Other, net oe 


Increase in Working Capital of Continuing Operations ................ 
Working capital provided (used) by discontinued operations ............ 
Working capital provided (used) by operations spun off .......00.00... 


Increase in Working Capital.........0..0.0.0.0..0..0 00.000... 


Increases (Decreases) in Working Capital: 

Cash and short-term investments ........0.00000 000000. ee 
Accounts and notes receivable, net .... 2. 0 ee 
IIVENTONGS: 25 cn0ce edule do aaa bdad he eee Ub st bse bb BSE ba hohd eee ds 
Other currentassetS .....0.00.0. 000.0 ee eee 
short-term debt, including current portion of long-term debt ......000... 
PECOUMS: OAVEDIS co. fig a4 ah uw oe Bawen Ge oe Sad RO RESAO ORES SEG EES 
Accrued expenses .. 0.0... eee ne 
Income taxes payabie .... 0.000000 0 00 eee. 


Increase in Working Capital 


a cr) 














1983 


$278,521 


38,679 
320,472 


33,654 


8,027 
93,160 
261,336 


$112,196 
23,914 
173,529 
4,928 
(30,795) 
(999) 
(22,929) 
1,492 








1982 


$224 085 


29,437 
meee Fc) 
76D 840 


18,209 
__ 29,048 


308 097 


67,678 
10,688 
1,470 


__ 14,825 
97,661 
210,436 


$210,436 


$ 25,553 
41,528 
156,859 
15,584 
9,920 
(9,081) 
(24,9419) 
(5,008) 
$210,436 


1981 


5169,602 


23,288 
7,637 
200,527 
98,552 
903 
21,077 


321,059 


48,494 
Ses 
99,954 


26,003 
177,974 
143,085 


$143,085 


5 85,629 
16,363 
78,549 
(2,393) 
(8,944) 

A366 
(8,036) 
(22 449) 
$143,085 


1980 


$112,235 


19,170 
(536) 
130,809 


15,833 
146,642 


Cape lex 


2,165 
53,342 
7,578 
94 148 
52,494 


% 59.494 


$ 18,744 
9,884 
53,511 
1,219 
14,271 
(24,536) 
(6,827) 
(10,772) 
$ 52,494 


1979 


b Ga; 229 


THI 
3772 


—_ 


104,122 


YG.OrS 
9,081 


12,954 
221,032 


ZO, oro 


1.690 


pal are iels: 


(7,032) 
158,693 


62,339 


$ 62,339 


$ 1,843 


5,206 
48,584 
(1,562) 
15,775 
15,543 
(9,958) 


(13,092) 
$ 62,339 


Year Ended June 30, 


1978 


$ 66,146 


iors ge 


Sor 


83,462 


110,000 


10,000 
203,462 


3 URC ays 


3,206 


101,487 


(7,663) 
147,389 


20,073 


— 


6 56,073 


$ 14,848 


3,553 
32,786 
(2,400) 

9,706 
(1,965) 
(2 449) 


1,994 
$ 56,073 


1977 


$ 71,819 


11,140 
Sore 
86,531 


98,039 


8,632 
1o,202 


41,518 


4,130 


21,180 
30,U3¢d 


(5,114) 
159,753 


33,449 
5,084 


$ 38.533 


$ (23 354) 
(2,360) 
66,895 

9018 
(20,001) 
(14,725) 

(4.727) 
27,787 


> 30,000 


1976 


$64,281 


8,034 
2,936 
13,20) 














1975 


$28,622 


7,392 
(459) 


Siete .s) 


25,443 
5,000 
695 


ole c es: 





13,05 


26,432 








1974 


$21,861 


5 461 
(421) 


a 


2f 201 

















‘Working capital provided 
by operations in fiscal 
1983 was approximately 
twelve times the 1974 
level of 27,201,000.” 





WORKING CAPITAL, 
LIQUIDITY AND CAPITAL 
RESOURCES REVIEW 





Working capital provided by operations increased 
23% from $260,840,000 for 1982 to $320,472,000 for 
1983. The strong growth pattern of net income has 
produced this expanded source of working capital. 
The current ratio (current assets +current liabilities) 
was 4.42 to 1 at June 30, 1983 compared to 4.07 ta 1 at 
June 30, 1982. Working capital provided by operations 
in fiscal 1983 was approximately twelve times the 
1974 level of $27,201,000. 

The largest use of working capital for the last two 
years has been capital expenditures. As shown in the 
three-year analysis of fixed assets on pages 46 and 47, 
fixed asset additions totaled $74,876,000 in fiscal 
1983, $69,898,000 in 1982 and $50,757,000 in 1981. 
Most of the Company's retail operations are in leased 
facilities. Theretore, most of the Company’s capital 
outlays are for store fixtures and leasehold improve- 
ments rather than land and buildings. The average 
cost of leasehoid improvements, store fixtures and 
signs for company-owned stores, excluding Computer 
Centers, opened in the United States in fiscal 1983 
was approximately $70,700. The comparable cast to 
open a store in fiscal 1982 was $59,700. The present 
cost to furnish and equip a new store, excluding inven- 
tory, is almost four times the 1978 cost of $18,000. 
Escalating construction costs and expanded display 
systems have raised these costs significantly. Fixed 
asset costs for new Computer Centers are not signifi- 


Capital Expenditures by 
Operating Areas 


In thousands. 1983 
DOGS sa cee eeseeeees o45e nd oe ne sen $37,915 
Manufacturing .....0.0.000....00... 18,461 
Warehouse ....................... 8,201 
OUNEY 224 ep oe ee ee oes es Gee 10,097 
74,674 

Tandy Center .......00.0.......... 202 
Net retirements ..............0.... (2.201) 
$72,675 





——— 


cantly different from the expenditures for regular 
Radio Shack stores. New stores opened, nei of clos- 
ings, in fiscal 1983 were 260 compared to 372 in fiscal 
1982 and 388 in 1981. The largest individual expendi- 
tures for fixed assets in fiscal 1983 were for a new 
warehouse/office complex in Australia, expansion of 
the offices and warehouse in Belgium and additions to 
manufacturing plants in Texas, California and Taiwan. 

Self-manufacturing has been a major factor in the 
Company’s ability to react quickly to changes in the 
consumer electronics marketplace. The increases in 
working capital provided by operations have permitied 
the Company to not only exoand manufacturing ca- 
pacity, but to expand the types of products it can 
manufacture without incurring suostantial amounts of 
indeotedness. As illustrated by the accompanying 
chart, sales of self4manufactured products have in- 
creased significantly since 1979. Sales of computer 
products have been a major reason for the increase in 
the percentage of sales of self-manufactured products 
to total sales. Telephone manufacturing capabilities 
have been developed to allow the Company to design 
and produce merchandise with selected and some- 
times unique features. Tne sharp increase in the aver- 
age non-cash assets invested in manufacturing was 
caused by tne aquisition of Memtek Products in the 
latter part of fiscal 1982 and expansion of existing 
plants. 


Year Ended June 30, 


1982 1981 1980 1979 
$41,288 $34,013 $20,716 $12,222 
20,370 8,460 5,294 4,248 
1,414 451 470 1,402 
5,903 6,342 4537 3,564 
68,975 49,266 31,017 21,436 
923 1,491 2,611 8,056 
(2,220) (2,263) (2,565) (2.913) 


$67,678 $48,494 $31,063 $26,579 





The analysis of changes in working capital on pages 
42 and 43 indicaies that ihe most significant changes 
in working capital in recent years have been the in- 
creases incash ana short-term invesiments, inventory 
and accoums receivable. Between the end of fiscal 
1982 and 1983, cash and short-term investments in- 
creased $112,196,000. The average of month-end 
cash) and short-term investments during fiscal 1983 
was approximately $188,000,000. During 1982 the 
casm and short-term investments averaged about 
$155,000,000. The cash flow from operations that was 
invested in inventories allowed the Company to ex- 
pand sales. 1he average investment tn inventories for 
new Radio Shack-U.S. stores increased from $45,400 
in 1981 to $58,400 in 1982 and to $62,600 in 1983. 
Initial inventories for new Radio Shack Computer Cen- 
ters inthe United States averaged more than $132,000 
In fiscal 1983 compared to $124,000 in 1982 and 
$100,000 in 1981. These amounts do not include the 
warehouse inventories required to support the store 
system. Expansion of the computer product line and 
additions to the regular product line raised the average 
store inventory. As sales and tne store system have 
increased, the warenouse and manufacturing invento- 
ries required to support this growth have also in- 
creased. As sales to large and small businesses, 
professional firms, schools, governmental agencies 
and other purchasers of high-dollar computer equip- 
ment have grown, ‘ne dollar amount of 30-day charge 
accounis, trade receivables and lease receivables 
have increased. 

The Company's long-term borrowing capability is 
enhanced by its low lang-term debdt-to-equity ratio. This 
ratio was .12 to 1 al June 30, 1983 and .18 to 1 at June 
80, 1982. The dedt-to-equity ratio was reduced from 
8) to 1 at June 30, 1980 to .22 to 1 at June 30, 1981 
because of the redemption of the 6'/2% convertible 
debentures in fiscal 1981. More than $98,000,000, or 
esseniially all of the debentures, were converted Into 
common stock. This transaction is shown in the State- 
ments of Changes in Financial Position as a source 
and a use of funds and therefore had only a nominal 
effect on working caoital. Essentially all of the Compa- 


ny’s outstanding funded long-term debt is subordina- 
ted, a positive factor in negotiating interest rates and 
availability of funds if the Company should need senior 
borrowings. No significant long-term debt reductions 
are required until 1991. The financial strength of the 
Company, based on historical and current operations 
and balance sheets, is such that management Is confi- 
dent adequate funds could be raised in ihe long-term 
dedt market at competitive rates if necessary. How- 
ever, the Company has no immediate plans for any 
long-term financing — debt or equity. 

The Company had available domestic seasonal 
bank credit and acceptance lines totaling more than 
$210,000,000 at June 30, 1983 and $195,000,000 at 
June 30, 1982. No borrowings were outstanding on 
these lines at the end of either period. In addition, 
foreign lines of credit as of June 30, 1983 were 
$4 71,000,000 with less than $50,000,000 outstanding 
at that time. Management believes the Company's 
short-term credit lines can be expanded as needed. A 
more complete outline of the Company's year-end boar- 
rowings is detailed in the discussion of the Balance 
Sheet. The Corporate and Financial Objectives on 
page 48 addresses management's philosophy on how 
the Company’s financial framework should be struc- 
tured to achieve the best results for the stockholders. 
Tandy has been able to continue its growth during a 
difficult economic period primarily because of tne 
stream of working capital provided by strong sales and 
earnings gains. 











Balance at Balance at 















































‘a | Property and Equipment Beginning Additions Retirements End of 
expenditures fr fee | tei il of Period at Cost and Sales Other Period 
assets ed on. , Year Ended June 30, 1983 
Seas Consumer electronics operations: 
Bie LAViG: 2444245650 -4ee ooes eee ees $ 3,825 > 1,356 > = § (192) $ 4,989 
Buildings ...............0.02.. 22,497 11,662 — (359) 33,800 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment . . oe 35,706 (5,326) (771) 170,921 
Leasehold improvements ........ 94,044 25,950 (1,164) (1,420) 117,410 
261,678 74,674 (6,490) (2,742) 327,120 
Tandy Center: 
ENC. 5 48 ao Oe oh Faun se Ree eta- 8,611 — — — 8,611 
pegium and sadibone a Buildings andother............. 69.066  __—-202 Q) oe 69,267 
manwiaccuring plants in | 77,677 202 (1) -- 77,878 
Texas, California and $339,355 $74,876 916.491)  $(2,742) $404,998 
Taiwan.” Year Ended June 30, 1982 
Consumer electronics operations: 
IAG) p53 htc ed eee hone seseee aa ss $ 3,079 > Sf7 > = 5 169 § 3,825 
Buildings .......0...00...000-. 20,143 2,673 — (319) 22,497 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment .. 113,675 38,528 (7,523) (3,368) 144,312 
Leasehold improvements ........ 70,914 27,197 (847) (3,220) 94,044 
207,811 68,975 (8,370) (6,738) 261,678 
fandy Center: 
PAIGE «= ees eee t's Sod ob ek 8,614 ee — — 8,611 
Buildings and other . .......... 68,172 923 (29) — 69,066 
76,783 923 (29) — 77,677 








$284,594 $69,898 (8,399) $6,738) $339,355 











Year Ended June 30, 1981 
Consumer electronics operations: 





Land 0.0. ee $ 2985 $$ 134 $ (40) $  — § 3,079 
Buildings 0.00.0... .. 0.000000. 18,006 2,192 (55) — 20,143 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment |. 93,543 24,958 (4 826) — 113,675 
Leasehold improvements ........ 49,912 21,982 __ {980) _— 70.914 
164,446 49,266 (5,901) —— 207,811 

Tandy Center: 
AG cam anke wevdusbeneusaces 8,256 355 — — 8,611 
Buildings and other ............. 67,123 L186 2 (8A = 68,172 
75,379 1.491 (87) — __76,783 
$239,825 $50,757 $(5,988) $ = $284,594 








EO a, SS 





Accumulated Depreciation 


in thousands 


Year Ended June 30, 1983 
Consumer electronics operations: 


BUNGINIG” seeneeacge: ¢uuaune- 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment . . 
Leasehold improvements ....... 


Tandy Center: 
Buildings and wiher . . 


Year Ended June 20), 1982 
Consumer electronics operations: 


BulldingS ................0.8., 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment . . 
Leasehold improvements ....... 


landy Center 


Buildings andother ........... 


Year Ended June 30, 1981 
Consumer electronics operations: 


BUICHIGS a 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment . . 
Leaseho'd improvements ........ 


Tandy Center: 


Buildings andaother ............ 


Note, With the adoplian of FAS No, 52, Foreign Currency Transiaton, the foreign fixed assets and related accumulated depreciation are 
lyranslatedintoU S Gollars at 'ne rates in effect at the date of the balance sheet. The amounts shown in the “Other” column tor fiscal 1983 and 


Balance at 
Beginning Depreciation Retirements 


of Period Expense and Sales _ Other 


$ 3,985 
65,844 
Bo, 101 


103,000 


11,360 
$114,360 


oer 4 
$ 94,165 


nyo/9 
$ 74,685 


o Jez 
22,686 
i269 


34,982 


2 BO 
£37 884 


$ 736 
16,782 
8.634 


26,192 


20a! 
$28,979 








[942 reflect the changes in currency values between (he balance sheet dates. 











$ —Y 
(3,593) 
(697) 


(4,290) 














$ (41) 
(2,956) 
(706) 
(3,703) 





ea 
Oo 
ii) 
my, 'y 
on 





§ 20 
(178) 
(418) 

__ (576) 

$ (576) 

$ 66 
(1,346) 

(1,325) 

(2,605 

$(2,.605) 

$ —— 
¢$ — 


Balance at 
End of 
Period 


$§ 4,932 
84,759 
__ 43,425 


as t1b 


__14,262 
$147,378 


$ 3,985 
65,844 
_ 33,171 


103,000 


__14,360 
ul 14 360 


$ 3,183 

56,030 
_ 26,390 
_ 85,603 


8,562 
$94,165 


steve Hamblin, Photographer and Barry King, Assistant 
Art Director for Radio Shack's National Advertising 
Department discuss layout witha model during 
location shot of TRS-80° Model 100 computer. 





Tandy Corporation has used the following invest- 
ment equation for a number of years as a framework to 
discuss various aspects of our financial performance. 

Asset turnover (Sometimes called operating lever- 
age) is the ratio of saies to the dollars of assets em- 
ployed during the year. Asset turnover declined 
modestly in fiscal 1982 to 1.76 from 1.88 in 1982. 
Inventory is Tandy’s largest single operating asset, 
accounting for more tnan half of total assets. The 
majority of our other asset investments nave been 
made to enhance the return on our inventory invest- 
ment. We are willing to accept a lower asset turnover 
for a higher gross margin. Our continuing investment 
in self-manufacturing and vertical integration is indica- 
tive of this approach. Future investments and/or acqui- 
sitions which increase technological manufacturing 
integration are and will continue to be high priority, 
even though such investment may temporarily impede 
asset turnover. 

Return on sales (or net profit margin) is the percent- 
age of profit earned on sales. For the fifth consecutive 
year, Tandy improved ihe net margin to a record 
11.3% after taxes. Lower selling, general and adminis- 
trative expenses as a percent of sales were the pri- 
mary source of the improvement. 

Return on assets, the percentage of net profits 
earned on average assets for fiscal 1983 was 19.8% 


compared to 20.7% in fiscal 1982. Higher cash bal- 
ances and lower short-term interest rates (less interest 
income) contributed to this decline. However, the more 
narrowly defined return on non-cash assets also feli to 
23.6% from 24.2%. One factor adversely affecting 
tne returns on assets and non-cash assets has been 
the decline in operating profits of some foreign retail 
operations. The strength of the dollar, general market 
conditions, competition and legal restrictions on pric- 
ing have negatively impacted consolidated net 
income. 

Financial leverage is the ratio of a company’s asset 
base to the stockholders’ equity investment. Tandy 
again reduced its leverage in fiscal 1983 to 1.45, the 
lowest level since 1972. Tandy’s balance sheet is 
strong. In fact, If present earnings trends continue, 
long-term debt could drop to less than 10% of equity 
during fiscal 1984. 

Return on equity is net income expressed as a 
percentage of the stockholders’ investment. Return on 
equity was 28.8% after taxes in fiscal 1983. This 
marks the eighth consecutive year that Tandy has 
been able to earn an after-tax return in excess of 25%. 
This has been achieved despite the fact that financial 
leverage is lower than in earlier years (less than half of 
what it was five years ago). 


Asset Return 
Turnover x On Sales = 
Sales Net Income 
June 30 Avg. Assets Sales 
1974 1.47 x 3.6% = 
1975 1.71 x 5.1 
1976 2.04 x 8.7 = 
1977 2.16 x 7.3 = 
1978 2.06 x OZ 7 
1979 2,09 x 6.9 = 
1980 210 x 8.1 7 
1981 2.06 x 10.0 
1982 1.88 x 11.0 = 
1983 1.76 x 171.3 = 


Return Financial Return 
On Assets x Leverage = On Equity 
_Net Income_ Avg. Assets _ _Net Income_ 
Avg. Assets Avg. Equity Avg. Equity 
20 79 x 2.4] = 12.8% 
oe x 205 = 22.0 
Pie x Z2NG = 38.7 
1937 x Zor ati? 
12.8 x 09 43.6 
13 x 35 = 479 
17.0 x 2.69 A5./ 
20.6 x 1293 Sh 
204 x 1.56 = 32.3 
19.8 x 1.45 28.8 
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Charles Tindall 
Herschel Winn 
Billy Roland 
Loyd Turner 
Donald Bock 
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Radio Shack Officers 


Bernard Appel 
Robert Keto 
David Beckerman 
George Berger 
Robert Bourland 
Jerry Colella 
Timothy Diachun 
Ray Hicks 

Dean Lawrence 
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Robert Miller 
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Jim Nichols 
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Officer and President 

Senior Vice President and Controller 
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Vice President 
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Divisional Vice President 
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David Christopher 
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Marvin Cash 
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Robert Owens 
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